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ARTICLE I. 
SCHMID'S DOGMATIC THEOLOGY.* 


3y Rev. Cuartes A. Hay, D. D., Professor in Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
PART I. 
OF GOD. 
214. 

The chief design of the creation of man, and that of reve- 
lation also, is, that God may be known ;'—Theology there- 
fore must begin with the doctrine concerning God.’ 

The doctrine concerning God may be divided into 1) the 
doctrine of the existence, the nature and the attributes of 
God ; 2) the doctrine of the particular manner in which God 
subsists, 7. ¢., the doctrine of God as triune; 3) the doctrine 
of the works of God, 7. e., of creation ; 4) the doctrine of the 
manner in which God preserves his works and cares for them, 





*Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche dargestellt und aus 
den Quellen belegt von Heinrich Schmid, Dr. und Professor der Theologie 
in Erlangen. Fiinfte Auflage. Frankfurt am M. und Erlangen, 1863. 

Most of the prolegomena, together with select portions from the body 
of this admirable compendium of Lutheran theology, has already ap- 
peared in earlier volumes of the Review. 
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i. e., the doctrine of Providence; 5) the doctrine of the an- 
gels, as the ministering beings among the works of God. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF GOD. 


415. PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. THE NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL KNOWL- 
EDGE OF GOD. 


The full and saving knowledge of God we obtain, of course, 
only from revelation. But aside from this there exists a 
knowledge of God, for we find it even among the heathen. 
We can therefore distinguish a two-fold source from which 
the knowledge of God may be derived, the one, the volume 
of nature, and the other, the volume of the Scriptures; and 
the knowledge of God is accordingly both natural and reveal- 
ed or supernatural. 

The natural knowledge is either innate or acquired, i. e., a 
certain knowledge of God is congenital, and this can be ex- 
panded and further confirmed by the contemplation of the 
works and ways of God in nature and history.‘ The knowl- 
edge thus arising, though in itself true, may nevertheless be 
corrupted and changed into error through the moral deprav- 
ity existing in man;’ it is at best very imperfect, making 
known indeed something concerning God, e. g., his existence 
and somewhat of his attributes and will, but this never in its 
entire extent, and never in such manner as to give to man an 
absolute certainty, such as to furnish a sure support for his 
faith and a reliable moral directory,’ much less does it suffice to 
secure his salvation.’ The reason of this imperfection lies, 
however, in the depravity of human nature, which since its 
fall can no longer lift itself up to a perfect knowledge of 
God. All knowledge thus derived we must therefore regard 
as the remnant of a knowledge which, but for the fall, we 
would have possessed in full and rich measure ;* it serves, ac- 
cordingly, rather to awaken in us a longing after true and 
perfect knowledge (cognitio peedagogica), and in some meas- 
ure to regulate our moral deportment, even before the knowl- 
edge communicated by revelation has reached us (cognitio 
peedeutica); and it can also be profitably employed along with 
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revealed knowledge (cognitio didactica).’ Westill need reve- 
lation, therefore, in order to acquire full and true knowledge." 


NOTES, 


'GeruARD (IIL, 1.) That this doctrine concerning God is 
necessary, is proved: 1) by the aim for which man was crea- 
ted. Just as all things else were created on account of man, 
so man was brought into being in order rightly to know and 
worship, to love and honor God his Creator. * * 2) by 
the design for which God reveals himself. God, coming 
forth from the hidden seat of his majesty, not only in the 
creation of the world, but also and most of all in the revela- 
tion of his word, reveals himself in his boundless goodness 
unto men, surely with no other aim, than that men may 
rightly know God through this revelation, and may preserve 
and hand down to their posterity the true doctrine concern- 
ing God, free from any intermixture of error and in its in- 
tegrity. 

?GeERHARD. (ibid.) As the Holy Scriptures are the only 
source of knowledge in theology ; so God, boundless in Proes f 
ness, supreme in power, is the only and absolute source of ex- 
istence, not only with reference to the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves, (in which the word of God or the the divine revelation 
is contained), but also with reference to the divine works, 
concerning which theology treats. The centre of all Scrip- 
ture, the nucleus of theology, the end and aim of our knowl- 
edge and desire, all these are one and the same. We pass, 
therefore, in convenient order, from the article concerning 
the Scriptures* to the article concerning the Nature of God 
and the Divine Attributes. 

Quenstept, (I. 250.) The chief end of man and of all the- 
ology is God, and the knowledge, worship and enjoyment of 
him; with the doctrine concerning him, therefore, we proper- 
ly begin when theology is treated after the manner of a prac- 
tical discipline. 

Ho..azius (187.) As theology is a practical science, we 
are first of all to treat of its design. But as the aim of the- 
ology is twofold, in part objective, that is the infinitely per- 
fect and supremely beneficent God, and partly formal, that is 
the beholding and beatific fruition of God ; so the objective 
end of theology, namely God, who thoroughly satisfies the 
desire of man, is first to be considered, 


*That has just been discussed at large in the Introduction. 
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3GERHARD, (I., 93.) Two things lead to the knowledge of 
God ; the creature and the Scriptures (August.). 

Ho.tazivs, (188.) The knowledge of God is sought both 
by the light of nature or reason and by the light of revela- 
tion. 

*Quenstept, (I., 251.) The natural knowledge of God is that 
by which man, without any special revelation, may know of 
himself, though very imperfectly, by the light of nature and 
from the book of nature, that there is some supreme divinity, 
and that it by its own wisdom and power controls this whole 
universe, and that it has brought all things into being. 

GeRuHARD, (I., 93.) Innate knowledge is that common con- 
ception concerning God, engraven and impressed upon the 
mind of every man by nature, and hence from the womb, as 
though from those sources born with us or xoiva’?s évvoiais 
(which are nothing else than certain remains and épsi7ia of 
the divine image, sparks and scintillations of that clear light 
which shone with full splendor in the mind of man betore 
the fall), which also embrace God, as that there is one God, 
who is good * * (IIT., 42.) These (scintillations) there- 
fore we refer to that internal book of nature, to which also 
belongs the book ovvednoew:, the internal testimony of con- 
science, which the scholastics call Guvripyciv: tor from 
principles born within us arises that practical syllogism in 
the heart of every one: he who spends an impious life shall 
experience the wrath and punishment of a divine judge. The 
reason of this lies in that which is by nature engraven upon 
all, that there is a God, that God is to be worshipped, that 
God is the avenger of crimes. The conscience of the guilty 
adds: I have led a wicked life. ; 

(Id. LTL., 42): Natural knowledge is acquired by the human 
mind from the external book of nature, 7. ¢., from the con- 
templation of the divine works and ways, by the exercise of 
its natural powers. As such results of the divine agency 
Gerhard enumerates (I., 94): 1. The creation of things visi- 
ble; 2. The variety, beauty and order of created things; 3. 
The supporting, governing and preserving of created things ; 
4. The profuse bestowment of the various gifts which minis- 
ter to the necessities of man and other living beings; 5. The 
avenging notice and retribution of the eye and hand of God; 
6. The working of miracles; 7. The foretelling of future 
events; 8. The periodical overthrow of kingdoms; 9. The 
nature of the human mind; 10. The fragments of natural 
knowledge, and among these the distinction of good and evil; 
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11. The terrors, gnawings and stings of conscience ; 12. The 
series of efficient and final causes. 

QuenstepT, (I., 353.) The natural knowledge of God is 
twofold: partly ¢@eros, or by nature, impressed upon the 
minds of men in their very origin, innate and implanted, by 
which men recognize God through certain principles born 
within them, as it were by certain fragments and remains of 
the divine image, without any research or operation of the 
mind; partly ¢7:«ros, or acquired, because it is evolved 
through the inborn principles of nature through a process of 
reasoning and the accurate contemplation of created things, 
or gathered from the works of God in creation and those 
traces of divinity which are scattered throughout the uni- 
verse. The former is called subjective, the /atter objective. 
The former all men, even infants, possess; but the /atter is 
not found in all. The former is propagated by natural gener- 
ation ; the latter by the instruction of others, or also by per- 
sonal culture and investigation. The former may be called 
constitutional knowledge, for it belongs to us after the manner 
of a constitutional tendency, even before the use and exercise 
of reason ; the /atter actual, because it exhibits itself and is 
secured by reasoning and research. Compare also the remark 
of Gerhard (III. 46): Finally we observe, that when Osto- 
dorus says that men do not obtain whatever knowledge they 
have of God or of divinity from nature, nor from the contem- 
plation of created things, but alone by hearing and from the 
teaching of others, then that word hearing is ambiguous. 
For if Ostodorus means that for all knowledge of God there 
is required a special manifestation of God through the word, 
this we totally deny: but, if by the word hearing is under- 
stood the doctrine and precepts derived from our ancestors, 
who followed nature alone as a teacher: then we say that 
this, no less than the principles connate with us, and also the 
contemplation of created things, belongs to natural knowl- 
edge. But, although the arguments are distinct by which 
we demonstrate as well the innate as the acquired natural 
knowledge of God; yet, when the Photinians deny both, it 
is sufficient for us to prove against them that there is some 
natural knowledge of God, from whatever source it may arise, 
either from natural instinet, or from intuition, or from the 
instruction of others who have followed nature alone as a 
teacher. 

CALOVIUS, in opposition to the Socinians, thus sums up the 
propositions in regard to the natural knowledge of God: 1) 
That man, destitute of the revealed word of God, can attain, 
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by the use of sound reason, to some knowledge concerning 
God, his being and his general will or providence. (II., 61.) 
2) That not only the faculty or the power of knowing God, 
but also a certain knowledge of God, belongs to us by nature. 
(II., 73.) 3) Although there does not belong to man a 
knowledge of God before the use and exercise of reason, so 
far as‘concerns a distinct notion or mental conception, yet we 
think it cannot be denied that there exists in man a certain 
disposition, or a kind of constitutional tendency, a certain 
téeiworv of intellectual power left in man after the fall, by 
the use of which man can, to some extent, recognize God 
without the help of a teacher. (II., 80.) 4) That it is known 
to man, not only naturally, but also per se, that there is a 
God. (IL, 86.) 

The proof for the existence of an innate knowledge is drawn 
from Rom. 1:19, and 2: 14, 15; also from the following 
reasons: 1) From the connate distinction between good and 
evil that is stamped upon the minds of all; 2) From the 
dread of a supreme divinity naturally springing up in the 
hearts of men; 3) From the terrors of an evil conscience and 
the cheerfulness and security of a good conscience; 4) From 
the torments of conscience on account of a crime commit- 
ted. * * 5) From the unanimous consent of all nations; 
6) From the secret inclination of all to some form of religion ; 
7) From moral precepts drawn from the light of nature. 
(Quenstedt, I., 253.) 

The acquired knowledge is proved from Rom. 1: 20, Acts 
17: 27. 

5QuensteDT, (I., 253.) That there is a natural knowledge 
of God is evident from this, that the apostle expressly calls it 
alnSeav, Rom. 1:18 sq., and with the addition :—aA Seay 
Tov Sedu, y. 25, as that which springs from original truth: 
where, nevertheless, we must distinguish between the natural 
knowledge of God, considered in and through itself, and in 
so far as it has united with it imperfection, corruption of rea- 
son and a proclivity to various errors. Viewed in the former 
light it is true, viewed in the latter it is mingled through acci- 
dent with falsehood. 

SCarovius, (IL, 47.) The imperfection of the natural 
knowledge of God as to those things which are revealed in 
= and its uullity as to the supernatural mysteries of 
faith. 

Quenstept, (L., 253.) The natural knowledge of God is 
imperfect mainly in two respects: 1) As regards its object, 
this being either altogether unknown, (and here belongs the 
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gospel, which is a mystery hidden from the ages,) or not fully 
known, (and here belongs the doctrine of the ‘law, which man 
knows from natural sources only in part); 2) As regard its 
subject, either not recognizing God with sufficient constancy > 
or sometimes doubting concerning him in consequence of con- 
genital corruption. 

Cuemntvz, (Loci, I., 20,) thus summarily states it: To tell 
the truth, there is either none at all, [no natural knowledge of 
God] or it is imperfect, or it is weak. None at all, for all phi- 
losophy knows nothing of the gratuitous promise of the for- 
giveness of sins. * +” Imperfect, for the Gentiles knew but a 
very small part of the law. * * Weak, for although it is 
impressed upon the minds of men that God exists and de- 

mands obedience, along with the distinction between good 
and evil, yet the assent to this is not only feeble but often 
shaken by horrid doubts. 

In regard to the substance of what is known by the light 
of nature, Quenstedt thus expresses himself, (I, 255): The 
controversy here does not turn upon this: whether man, nat- 
urally or without revelation, can recognize to ti ésti, what 
and who is the true God, according to all the peculiarities of 
the divine nature; and whether he can naturally fully under- 
derstand his providence and his special will in the govern- 
ment of the church and in the eternal salvation of men? For 
all these things are to be sought only through the revealed 
word :—But, whether he can naturally know, To ort, whether 
there be [any supreme divinity], and in general recognize what 
that supreme divinity is, which is the cause of all things in 
nature, which is just, good, holy, is to be worshipped, Xc.; 
and so, whether man without a revelation can have any ade- 
quate knowledge concerning the true God or any true concep- 
tions concerning God, although in particular he may apply 
them improperly, as, e. g., to that which is not truly God. 

With the last remark from Quenstedt compare the state- 
ment of Gerhard (I., 96): “We must distinguish between 
the conception of God, derived by the heathen mind from the 
contemplation of his creatures, and the application of that 
conception ; the former is legitimate, the latter is far from 
being so. For although they derive the conception of eter- 
nal power and divinity * * from the book of nature, yet 
they do not rightly apply it to the one Jehovah, * * but 
they ascribe the same to irrational animals, serpents, reptiles, 
&c.; and, although they of their own accord devise a method 
of worship, they thereby worship the creature of their own 
heart and not the true God.” 
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Through the light of nature man attains, therefore, only a 
partial knowledge concerning the vrapéis of God, his power, 
wisdom, goodness and providence. Gerhard (IIT., 60): Man has 
been deprived of the knowledge of God, so far as the integri- 
ty of natural knowledge is concerned, for the greater part of it 
has been obliterated trom his mind by sin; and so far as its 
purily is concerned, tor the knowledge yet remaining is very 
much obscured ; and in view also of the peculiar wickedness of 
certain persons. 

*Quenstept (1., 261.) The natural knowledge of God is 
not sufficient to secure salvation, or even to prevent condem- 
nation, nor has any mortal ever been redeemed nor can any 
one ever be redeemed by it alone. Acts 4: 12; Rom. 10: 18; 
Mark 16:16; Gal. 3:11; Eph. 4:18; Gal. 4:8; Eph. 
2:12. 

Mevancutnon (I., 9.) Although, in whatever way the 
human mind comes to the knowledge of the fact that God 
punishes the guilty, nevertheless concerning reconciliation it 
knows nothing without the revelation of the divine promise. 

*Quenstept (1., 254.) We must distinguish between the 
natural knowle lge of God, viewed in its original integrity, 
and the same in its fragmentary remains: the former is a 
perfect Seoyvve@o, constituting a part of the mental condi- 
tion of our first parents, as graciously created ; the latter, on 
the other hand, is a partial and imperfect knowledge of God, 
still inherent in our corrupt nature since the fall. It is as it 
were a little spark of primeval light, a diminutive drop from 
a vast ocean, or an atom of the ashes of a splendid house in 
ruins. 

®CurMnitz, (Loci, Part L., 21). The reasons why God im- 
parted that external knowledge of himself to the minds of all 
men are: 1) For the sake of external discipline, which God 
wished to be exercised by all men, even the unregenerate— 
2) that God might be sought after * * 3) that he might 
render men inexcusable. 

Catovivus, (IL., 40.) The use of the natural knowledge of 
God is 1) Pedagogical, for seeking after the true God, who 
manifests himself through the Scriptures in the Church; 2) 
Padeutical, for directing morals and external discipline both 
within and without the Church; 3) Didactic, because it con- 
tributes to the exposition and illustration of the Scriptures, if 
it be rightly employed.—(Also I1., 51.) The use of this doe- 
trine, (/. ¢., the topie concerning the natural knowledge of 
God) is, that we may understand whether we can by nature 
know any thing ot God, or what and how much we can thus 
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know ; lest we either deny those things which are naturally 
manifest, or ascribe too much importance to them ; also, that 
we gratefully recognize this manifestation and cultivate this 
natural knowledge as the book of nature is daily unfolded, 
and do not suppress it, nor abuse it, but duly unite the book 
of nature with the book of scripture, and finally be confirmed 
and stimulated by the teaching and example of those who 
have applied themselves to the study of truth and virtue as 
here exhibited and illustrated. 

Quenstept, (I., 268.) The supernatural or revealed knowl- 
edge of God is that saving knowledge of the triune God and 
of divine things, drawn from the written word of God, 
which flourished from the beginning of the Church and was 
ordained for human salvation. 

CuEmnitz, (Loci Th., 1, 22.) The saving knowledge of 
God through which we obtain eternal life, is that revealed 
through the word, in which God makes known himself and 
his will. To this revelation God has bound his Church, 
which knows, worships and glorifies God only as he has re- 
vealed himself in this word, and in this way the true and 
only Church of God is distinguished from all gentile religions. 


§16. 1) THE CERTAINTY OF THE DIVINE EXISTENCE. 
Although the divine existence is postulated in the natural 


human consciousness, and this furnishes many proofs of it,' 
yet we become perfectly certain of it only through revelation.’ 
$17. 2) THE NATURE OF GOD. 

Our knowledge of the nature of God (quid sit Deus) is also 
mainly derived from revelation, for the Holy Scriptures give 
us in the names, attributes and works of God a description of 
himself.’ And with the knowledge thus derived we must be 
satisfied, for we know concerning the nature of God nothing 
more, and nothing more specific, than what the Holy Scrip- 
tures teach. We acquire, indeed, from this source no ade- 
quate and complete knowledge of the nature of God ; for this 
transcends our powers of comprehension, and for this reason 
the Scriptures declare the arn en of the divine 
nature (1 Tim. 6: 16; 1 Jno. 3:2; Rom. 11: 33). But we 
may very well be content with the knowledge imparted to us 


through the Holy Scriptures, as we nevertheless learn there- 
Vor. IV. No. 2. 2 
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from as much about God and his nature as is needful for our 
salvation.‘ 

From what has been said it is manifest in what sense God 
may be defined. He cannot be literally defined ; 7. e., we 
cannot express in words what God is as to his nature, what 
he is in himself, because no adequate conception can be formed 
of him; but a definition of God, in a wider sense, may nev- 
ertheless be given, in so far, namely, as, upon the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, a description of God may be given, 


according to which we can most clearly distinguish between 
him and other beings.’ 


Upon the authority of the description of God given in the 
Holy Scriptures we can thus define him as an infinite spiritual 
Essence.” 


1GERHARD, (IIT., 43,) adduces as such proofs, 1) The meth- 
odical arrangement of animated nature. 2) The succession 
of efficient causes. 3) The grades and connections of exist- 
ing things. 4) The specific working towards an end. 5) The 
natural inclination. 

2GERHARD, (III., 40.) To some it may seem that this ques- 
tion in the Church is supertiuous, since it is known and con- 
ceded by all that God exists, and there is no people, however 
barbarous, that denies that God exists and that he is to be 
worshipped, (though it may not know how to worship him,) 
and so the knowledge of God is naturally innate in all. * * 
But nevertheless we must establish ro or, i. e., we must 
prove that God exists 1) for the confutation of those who de- 
ny that there is a God ; 2) for the confirmation of our faith 

* * in great and severe temptations, says Chemnitz, we 
are all either Epicureans or Stoics ; our mind must therefore be 
established by the consideration of the arguments which 
prove that there is a God, and that he exercises a providen- 
tial care over human affairs); 3) for the perfecting of natural 
knowledge ( * * since the natural knowledge of God is 
imperfect and languid, and so must be confirmed, widened 
and deepened from the word divinely revealed). 

3Caxovius, (II., 110.) That God exists, special scriptural 
statements testify, especially those which communicate his 
names, words and works. 

GeERHARD, (III., 14.) To the topic of synonyms (Gr v@rr- 
via) belong the names of God, in the exposition of which 
the principal part of the doctrine concerning God consists, 
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because our theology in this life is almost wholly grammati- 
cal, whence whatever we may know concerning God is called 
anameof God. * * The names of God are general or 
special. In a general and wide sense a name of God is what- 
ever is predicated of God ; thus the term was employed by the 
ancients, who under the designation of names embraced also 
the attributes or characteristics. 

QuensTEDT, (I., 268.) In determining the question what 
God is, we must first consider the divine names, some of which, 
either in view of their etymology or from the manner in 
which they are used in Scripture, indicate the essence of God 
and are commonly called essential, as Jehovah, Jah, Elohim ; 
others are derived From the divine attributes, as when God is 
called omnipotent, just, wise ; others from the divine works, as 
when he is called > preserver, &e. 

4Cuemnitz, (Loci Th. I., 24.) As we are not to think of 
God otherwise than as he has revealed himself in the word 
he has given, these questions (concerning the essence and the 
will of God) have certain prescribed limits within which the 
human mind, contemplating God, must confine itself. For 
dangerous errors have arisen on this subject for no other rea- 
son than because the point of view was not rightly taken, or 
because human curiosity in this discussion wandered farther 
than was meet. * ™ 

SELNECCER, (I., 53.) It has been said that we ought to be 
content with the descriptions of God which are given by God 
himself. 

Ipem, (I, 51.) Hilary says: That alone we understand is 
to be heartily believed concerning God, in reference to which 
he himself authoritatively testifies that it is to be believed con- 
cerning him. What, therefore, God exactly is, and what is 
his nature and substance, we know that no one can state, 
imagine, comprehend or declare by an essential definition, 
either by any dialectic reasoning or by the keenness of the hu- 
man intellect. For, since neither eye bas seen, nor ear heard, 
nor have entered into the heart of man the things which God 
has prepared for those that love him, how much less can the 
dullness of the human mind grasp God himself? Whence 
many are accustomed to say that it is easier to define what 
God is not than what he is. 

Thus Geruarp says (II1., 15) of the divine majesty: The 
variety of divine names expresses the divine majesty. For, 
since the divine majesty cannot be fully recognized by us, in 
consequence of its infinite perfection, therefore so many di- 
vine names are given in the Scriptures, that from these we 
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may be led to something like a suitable recognition of the 
divine majesty. 

Barer, (173.) It must be confessed that in this life we 
may not have a specific, proper and adequate conception, 
well-detined and clear, of the divine essence; for we know 
but in part. 

°Thus already Curmnirz asks (Loe. Th., L., 25) after the ex- 
ample of the Scholastics: If a definition must explain the 
nature of the thing detined so as to lead the mind as it were 
into the very thing itself, how then can God be defined {— 
and answers: The reply is easy: It is indeed true, concern- 
ing our knowledge of God in this life, (1 Cor. 13 : 12) that 
“we see through a glass, darkly,” and so in the detinition it 
is said, “he is of immeasurable wisdom and power,” /. ¢., God 
ts greater than we can imagine or declare. * * But, in 
examining the definition we do not scrutinize those myster- 
ies of the essence and will of God which he wishes us to be 
ignorant of; but we gather a brief statement from what God 
has himself revealed to us in his word concerning his essence 
and will. And, since God surely wishes to be recognized and 
worshipped as he has revealed himself, that description of 
God is to be adhered to which the mind falls back upon in 
prayer. * * There is, therefore, a name of God occult 
and hidden, which is not to be searched out. There is how- 
ever also a name of God made known that he wishes to be 
recognized, spoken about, praised and worshipped. 

Geruarp, (IIL, 70) therefore distinguishes between 1) « 
perfect definition, which exactly conforms to the accuracy 
(axpipevev) of logical rules and any description whatever 
that is drawn from the Scriptures ; 2) knowledge and compre- 
hension (yv@ov xai xaredrnfiv), That is comprehended 
which is perfectly known; that is perfectly known which is 
known in so far as it can be known, We know God, indeed, 
but we do not comprehend him, 7. ¢., we do not perfectly 
know him, because he is infinite. Ilere we must note how- 
ever, that the knowledge of God derived trom the word is called 
perfect as well by reason of its end, for it is sufficient for sal- 
vasion, as by way of comparison with natural knowledge 
which is very obscure and imperfect. 3) The knowledge of 
God in this and in another life. ad * The intuitive deti- 
nition is the most perfect of all, for we shall then see God in 
the future life face to face. * * A nominal (oroecermns) 


definition may be given, but an essential one (¢va1d1:) not 
at all. 
Caroyius (IL., 142) distinguishes in the same way between 
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a definition rigorously taken and a definition broadly applied. 

Geruarp, (IIL, 68) proves the inadmissibility of a defini- 
tion in the strict sense 1) From the want of “a class, or kind, 
That of which there is no true and proper logical kind, that 
cannot be defined, because the kind is an essential part of a 
definition. But God has no true and proper logical kind ; 
because, if there were such a kind, that would be in the same 
terms essentially and equally predicated of God and of crea- 
tures, which cannot be done, because God as the creator and 
the creature are separated from each other by an infinite in- 
terval, and there is nothing that can be equally predicated of 
both; 2) From the divine perfection. God is the supreme Be- 
ing, so he has nothing Veyond him; but whatever is proper- 
ly “defined that is defined through something going betore. 
* * 3) From a sufficient enumeration. If God may be pro- 
perly defined, that would be either an essential or a causal 
definition. Essential it could not be, because that consists in 
kind and in a specific difference. But God has no name of 
the same kind with other beings, nor is his most simple es- 
sence compounded of a kind and a difference. Neither can 
it be a causal definition, since God is the cause of all things, 
but of God there is no cause. 

®So some, as Calovius, Quenstedt, Koenig; whilst others, 
as Baier (175), Hollazius (229), thus detine: God is a spirit- 
ual Being, subsisting of himself; or, more concisely : God is 
an independent Spirit. 

The individual terms are explained as follows: 

1) (Baier, 172): By the term divine essence is meant that 
which is first thought of in Ged, and through which God is 
adequately distinguished from all other things, and which in 
our mode of conception is the root and source of all the per- 
fections whieh, as attributes, are ascribed to God. 

2) Quenstedt, (I, 284): The term spiritual essence is a 
coinmon conception. For the terin essence is common to 
God originally and independently, to creatures secondarily 
and by way of dependence. And the term spirit also is an- 
alogically predicated of God and angels and also of the souls 
of men. (The difference that is observed when these two 
terms are predicated of God and of creatures respectively is 
still more accurately indicated in the statement: essence, sub- 
stance, spirit, and consequently the remaining attributes 
which are ascribed at the same time to God and to creatures, 
are predicated of God and of rational creatures not vr @r- 
vuw@s, universally, nor O“u@ruuw@s, equivocally, but avado- 
y@s, analogically, so that they belong to God wpwre@=: and 
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absolutely, to creatures S's» ~* and by way of dependence, 
which analogy is properly employed with reference to an 
intrinsic attribute. The term univocal, properly and strictly 
speaking, belongs to such things as have the name and the 
thing denoted by that name equally in common, no inequal- 
ity interfering on account of the dependence of the one upon 
the other; equivocal, to such as have a common name but not 
the thing signified by the name; analogical, to such as have 
both the name and the thing designated by that name, but 
unequally, when the name and the thing belong to the one 
tewres and absolutely, but to the other de:7ev@s and by 
yay of dependence.) (Idem, 293), 

3) But the predicate infinite exprtsses the true conception; 
for by this God, as an infinite Spirit, is distinguished from 
angels and the souls of men, or finite spirits, and by this iv- 
finity of his own God spurns all the bounds of being, so that 
he cannot be limited by time nor place nor any other thing, 
but, considered simply in his own nature and essence, he is of 
himself and absolutely infinite. Nor do we speak of God as 
compounded because we form both a common and a peculiar 
conception concerning him. For that is a distinction of the 
reason only, and not a real one. (God is infinite, not by vir- 
tue of quantitative extension, since he is devoid of all quan- 
tity, by virtue of essence and perfection.) 

The independence is thus explained by Baier (173): For, as 
by this God is adequately distinguished from all other things, 
so there is nothing that you can earlier conceive of in God, 
as a peculiar and specific conception, than this, that he is not 
from another, and so exists of himself and necessarily. 
Proof-texts: Isaiah, 44: 6,compared with Isaiah, 41: 4, Acts, 
1: 17. 

The more popular definition of God (definisio Dei nomi- 
nalis) is: By the term God is understood the first Being, be- 
cause from him is the cause of other things, and because he 
preserves and governs all things; concerning which Hollazius 
remarks, (187): All men discover in themselves that they do 
not and cannot otherwise conceive of God than as related to 
created things, as the first Being, because from him is the 
cause of all other beings and he preserves and governs all; or 
as the Being most excellent of all, than whom nothing can 
be, or be thought of as, better or more perfect. 

The earliest theologians, who did not as yet treat of the 
attributes as a special topic, embrace them all, together with 
a notice of the Trinity, in the definition of God. Thus Me- 
lanchthon (Loci Theol., 1. 13): God is a spiritual essence, in- 
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telligent, eternal, true, good, pure, just, merciful, most free, 
of vast power and wisdom, the eternal Father who begat the 
Son, his own image, from eternity, and the Son, the external 
image of the Father, and the Holy Spirit, proceeding from 
the Father and the Sen. Later theologians also regard it as 
necessary to incorporate at once the Trinity in the definition 
of God. Thus Calovius says (IL, 282); Those who do not 
include a statement of the three persons in the description of 
God do not render it at all genuine or complete, since with- 
out these it does not yet appear what the true God is. Com- 
pare, per contra, §19, Note. 


ARTICLE IL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROVIDENCE IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH 


Our reason suggests that the same divine Power which has 
created all things must of necessity control them. We feel 
that, as “God is love,” his omnipotence must dispose all 
things according to the counsels of lis love; and as we be- 
lieve the divine word, “we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to them who are called 
according to his purpose.” 

The object of this article is to present several illustrations 
of this truth in the experience of the Christian Chureh, with 
some reference to that portion of it with which the interests 
of our Lutheran Zion are identified, and for whose welfare 
we are naturally solicitous. Is it uot well, in the conflict, 
through which our Church is passing now, to remember the 
hopeful words and discern the cheering prospect of the 
prophet, who, in the darkness of Israel’s trial, replied to the 
burden of Dumah: “The morning cometh, if ye will inquire, 
inquire ye?” 

We know that the providence of God is both universal 
and particular. He can cause the ruin of a world, and num- 
ber likewise the hairs of our head. Moreover, his compre- 
hensive plan has a unity of purpose, so that no link can be 
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severed without impairing the chain. Consequently, we may 
better understand the experience of our own Church, as a de- 
nomination, by taking an outlook, first, upon the providence 
of God toward the Church universal. If we, as a denomina- 
tion, love God, and are called according to his purpose, then 
are we members of that body of which Christ is the head ; 
and whether we are the hands or the feet, the life’s blood that 
quickens all must flow through the part which we compose. 

The whole ground of this doctrine is covered when exam- 
ples are presented of the greatest evils overruled for good : 
just as the Saviour frequently referred to extreme examples 
of doctrine and duty, the truth of which, if admitted or 
proved, established the truth in every supposable case. If we 
consider the darkest shadow that has ever fallen on human 
experience, and find that under it alone we could discern and 
appreciate the noblest attributes of God, and realize our high- 
est joy, then we learn that every evil can be overruled for 
good, and that all things will work together for good to them 
that love God. What greater evil is there than the blighting 
curse of sin, inherent in humanity? Yet it was, upon the 
whole, the best that God suftered it to come into this world, 
with all its woe; for it brings to man fuller manifestations 
of divine wisdom, justice and mercy; and greater happiness 
is conferred by man’s redemption through Jesus Christ, than 
if our first parents had not fallen from their original estate. 
Just as sickness leads to the keenest appreciation of health, 
and poverty to that of the benefits of abundance; so the ex- 
perience of the saints in a sinful world, will be the barrier to 
temptation in a world of glory, and enhance the bliss of re- 
deeming grace. 

Now, it is manifest that the experience of the Church in 
the past has been the ministry to its present power and 
blessedness. Consider the two-fold form of evil experience, 
out of which God has brought blessing to his Church, viz., 
persecution by its foes and the doctrinal controversies of its ad- 
herents. The outward trials of the Ohurch have never ceased 
from the time of the martyrdom of Stephen. In some form 
or other, persecution or peril is found in every chapter of its 
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history. Let one illustration suffice to show how these out- 
ward trials of the Church, have been overruled for its good. 
In the art gallery of Fairmount Park may be seen Rother- 
mel’s painting of “the Christian martyrs.” In the back 
ground of the picture, and faintly outlined, is the great 
Colisem thronged with the vast multitude who have come to 
the carnival of slaughter. They look down upon the arena 
of the amphitheatre where a wild beast is mangling the body 
of a dying saint. In the foreground are delineated, almost 
life-size, the countenances of other captive Christians, who 
are soon to be called likewise to seal their faith with the mar- 
tyr’s death. Language cannot portray the skill of the artist, 
nor describe the varied emotions of the soul as they appear 
in those victims of cruelty. But that picture is a most im- 
pressive sermon for all who can appreciate its meaning and 
its merit. It brings us, like an eye witness, to the scenes of 
bitter trial which the early Church endured. Some, indeed, 
in that vast assemblage may have looked upon the unflinch- 
ing firmness with which those Christians met their death, in 
testimony of their faith, as nothing but a blind enthusiasm; 
but the confidence and the cheerfulness amid sufferings of 
those dying martyrs—who received their recompense in heaven 
—did the work which God designed upon the hearts of those 
who were unprejudiced, who were led to inquire into the cause 
of such heroism, and who at length became converts to the 
truth. This divine purpose is thns declared by one of the 
Church Fathers, in his apology addressed to the persecutors of 
the Christians: “All your refinements of cruelty can accom- 
plish nothing; on the contrary our number increases the 
more you destroy us. The blood of the Christians is the seed 
of a harvest. That obstinacy for which you reproach us is a 
preceptor. For who that beholds it is not impelled to inquire 
into the cause? and who, when he has inquired, does not em- 
brace it ?”’* 

Thus, likewise, the internal experience of the Church pre- 








*Tertullian: quoted from Neander’s Church History, Vol. I., p. 77. 
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sents an uninterrupted record of doctrinal controversy and 
schism. But consider the divine method of overruling evil 
for good. There is an illustration, as far back as apostolic 
times. A difficulty which harassed the apostle Paul in his 
missionary work, was the dogma of the Jewish Christians, 
that the Gentiles who professed Christianity should be re- 
quired to observe the ceremonial law as a necessary condition 
of salvation. Yet that bitter conflict in the very infancy of 
the Church was the occasion which secured to Christianity 
one of its richest legacies. It revealed the precious truth 
that “the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” It oc- 
easioned the divine declaration of the right of private judg- 
ment upon matters of faith and practice revealed in Scripture. 
Another illustration is the Arian controversy of the third 
and fourth century, which was the instrumentality by which 
the Church should then and forever be brought to the true 
understanding of the relation which the Persons of the God- 
head sustain to each other. Still another is the degrada- 
tion and superstition of the Church at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, which became the occasion of the great re- 
action under the leadership of Luther. The very darkness of 
its former condition enabled the Church to discern the bright- 
ness and the glory of its reformation. 

These few illustrations, from the inexhaustible mine of hu- 
man experience, confirm the declarations of holy writ, and be- 
come the pledge of the realization of the prophecies concerning 
the future glory of the Church. Therefore we may not doubt 
that, as a denomination loving God, we are called according 
to the divine purpose to perform an important part in the 
great conflict, which is yet to issue in the complete and uni- 
versal triumph of the gospel. 

Let us then consider the narrower sphere of experience, in 
which, as a Church, we are moving. What is the spectacle 
we are called to contemplate in the present condition of our 
Lutheran Zion? It is that of a divided Church! Yet, under 
the guidance of that principle which we are attempting to 
illustrate, we do not employ this expression to disparage the 
situation of the Church, but rather to indicate, in the first 
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place, that the different branches of our Lutheran Zion must 
of necessity abide as one denomination, and, in the second 
place, that there is a providential purpose in the separation. 
First, then, no portion of the Lutheran Church can coalesce 
with any other organized evangelical Church. A moment’s 
reflection will show the truth of this assertion. There is an 
unwillingness throughout our entire Church to accept those 
prominent peculiarities of faith and practice which have orig- 
inated other denominations. Thus, every portion of our 
Church rejects the predestination of Calvinism. And whilst, 
on the one hand, the strict confessional portion of our Zion 
may stretch the mantle of its sympathy over the ritualism of 
the Episcopal Church, it cannot extend far enough to cover 
its doctrine of the prelacy ; so, on the other hand, no consid- 
erable portion of our General Synod can consent to accept 
the methods of Methodism; whilst, still further, we find the 
several branches of our Church in harmonious opposition to 
the idea that little children must be excluded from the bless- 
ings of baptismal grace, and that immersion alone is the bap- 
tism of the believer. Therefore, when those in our Church 
who do not accede to all the teachings of the Symbols are 
told that they should lay aside the Lutheran name and leave 
the Lutheran fold, we may apprehend that it is a difficult 
task to tell them where to go! If our General Synod were 
compelled to leave the parental roof, it might indeed stand 
aloof as an organized Church, but it could not ignore the 
name, nor the features, nor the character of its paternity. 
The extreme views on either side, in the Lutheran Church, 
are in reality not so wide apart as those whicl: separate our 
eutire Church from other denominations: and such agree- 
ment upon important matters of doctrine and practice are 
found among those of us who most widely differ, that all who 


now bear the Lutheran name must be identified as members 
of the same household of faith. There, for instance, is our 
common ancestry, which has proved to be a bond of sympa- 
thy that makes us all cling to the name we bear; and there is 
our common history as the Church of the Reformation. 
Those who dissent from the symbolism of our Church (and 
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that term is used respectfully) claim to be the followers of 
Luther in that for which he is chiefly known as the great 
reformer of the Church. We have as our basis of faith, 
in fuudamental doctrines, one and the same Confession. 
Throughout our Lutheran Zion the forms of government and 
discipline are essentially alike. We all practice the instruc- 
tion of the rising generation in the catechism, as a prepara- 
tory method for receiving them by the rite of confimation to 
the sacramental communion ; and in our forms of publie wor- 
ship we all recognize the advantages of the Liturgy. These 
are characteristic features of doctrine and practice with all 
those who bear the Lutheran name, and which distinguish us, 
as a Church, from other denominations. 

Nevertheless, these aspects of a common faith throughout 
the Church, which show how much there is to bind and hold 
us together, cannot conceal the disruption which exists; and 
the question to which we now recur is this: Can it appear 
that the present divisions in the Church are for the best? 
Will the present evil be overruled for good? We can only 
express in a general way what we suppose to be the providen- 
tial purpose of God in permitting the present divided condi- 
tion of our Church. First, consider that principle of a 
diversity of operations in the Church universal, whilst there 
is the same God which worketh all in all. Consider it as it 
is illustrated in the existence and the work of the different 
evangelical denominations of Protestantism. The doctrines 
of the divine word, even those which are the least essential 
to salvation, can have but one and the same meaning to the 
Divine mind ; yet the fact appears in the existence and pro- 
gress of divided Protestantism, that its diversified views can- 
not yet be apprehended or harmonized, so as to be “set forth 
in the same words, and those words used in one and the same 
sense.” But whilst there can be no common creed that will 
yet express the entire faith of the Protestant Church, there 

.can be no question but that the blessing of God has most sig- 
nally rested upon the labors of these several members of the 
same body. So that “if the foot shall say, becuuse I am not 
the hand I am not of the body, is it therefore not of the 
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body? and if the ear shall say, becanse I am not the eye, f 
am not of the body, is it therefore not of the body?” God’s 
providence in blessing the several branches of the Protestant 
Church, in their labors, and in the saintly lives which may 
be found among their adherents, should moderate the pride 
of opinion that the whole truth may be exclusively with one, 
and lead us to feel that the whole truth coneerning the doc- 
trines of the divine word does not now belong exclusively to 
any denomination. God’s providence in sustaining and bless- 
ing the several branches of the Christian Church in which 
we all recognize the belief in the doctrines essential to salva- 
tion, would indicate that each denomination is working out 
some problem, more or less important, to be adopted ultimate- 
ly by all. Just as the doctrine of the Trinity was finally 
accepted by the Church after a bitter and protracted conflict, 
just as the monumental column of justification by faith, on 
which every portion of the Protestant Church now rests, was 
reared through the struggles of the Reformation ; so it seems 
to be the meaning of divine providence in relation to the 
history of each denomination of the Protestant Church, that 
it shall make apparent, to the whole world, the good and evil 
of its own system of faith and practice, and the Church of the 
future will appropriate to itself that which is best in all. 
Denominationalism, in many respects an evil, will thus be 
overruled for the good of the entire Church; yet it is right 
to adhere to our own peculiarties of faith and practice, as a 
denomination, whilst we may admit that the truth may abide 
also with others. We may follow our convictions, whilst we 
may acknowledge that we know but in part. 

Now let us observe our own sphere of experience, as a por- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, moving onward 
under this same law which requires the existence, and over- 
rules for the good of each and all, of the larger branches of 
the Chureh. Is it not the purpose of God that there should 
be exhibited to the world those ideas of faith and practice 
which are held by the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 
which distinguish us from other branches of the Church uni- 
versal, stripped, however, of the definite statements of sym- 
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bolism and its extreme ritualistic tendencies? Just as in the 
natural world, the species are a necessary division of the gen- 
era; just as in the realm of space, the satellite must have its 
orbit within the sphere of the planet around which it re- 
volves ; so does it seem that we are called of God to the mis- 
sion of an experience that shall hold up to the world those 
ideas of faith and practice which the doctrinal basis of our 
General Synod alone can illustrate. We may infer that, as a 
portion of our Lutheran Zion, we are thus called of God, be- 
sause there are now in this land over one hundred thousand 
Christians who can have no other faith, whose ideas can be 
embodied by no other creed. God has signally blessed our 
portion of the Lutheran Church. Under its ideas of faith 


and practice, Theological Seminaries, and institutions of 


learning of various grades have been established, from which 
have flowed streams of influence that have blessed humanity. 
Churches have been planted in various portions of the land, 
and within its fold have lived and labored some of the no- 
blest servants of the Christian Chureh. In our narrower 
sphere, just as is our entire denomination in a wider sphere, 
we are called of God to maintain and defend our peculiar 
faith and practice, so that the Church of the future may be 
enabled to judge by the trials of an actual experience, and 
through the lapse of time, what are our merits and what our 
defects. Out of our history, however humble it may be, 
Christ is gathering some jewel that shall adorn his diadem 
of glory hereafter. 

Ilowever desirable it is to be established in the faith of a 
definite statement of the true meaning of every declaration 
of inspired truth, it is manifest that the millennium of doc- 
trinal unity in the Church has not yet arrived. But that the 
Church will approximate that unity of faith concerning the 
doctrines which now divide it, is our conviction; and what 
better method of attaining that unity of faith, concerning @// 
the teachings of divine truth, could the providence of God 
devise, than the present experience through which the Church 


is passing, and whereby there is a practical demonstration of 


the value of the varied opinions of men concerning the whole 
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truth of God? We rejoice that all of that definite statement 
of truth which distinguishes the entire Lutheran Church, has 
been successfully maintained since the Reformation, and is 
the faith of at least one half of Protestantism. If beyond 
this point of harmony, in our Lutheran Zion, the General 
Synod has no definite statement of faith upon the topics of 
doctrine which divide the Chureh, it may, nevertheless, un- 
der its present sfafus earnestly, faithfully, and contentedly 
work out the mission to which, in the providence of God, it 
has been called. Even if its policy in the matters in dispute 
has been one of expediency, it can point to the precedent of 
an illustrious example ;* a policy, pre-eminent in the provi- 
dence of God, throughout the entire history of the Church. 
If it should appear, in the future investigations of truth, that 
a more definite and complete expression of faith is required, 
our doctrinal basis can readily declare it. 

The inference which follows from these considerations, 
seems to be that our General Synod should go on with cour- 
age and faith, building its superstructure upon the founda- 
tion which bas been laid for it through the providence of 
God; and in that future temple which shall yet arise on 
earth, in which the declarations of the divine word, now di- 
viding the Church of Christ, shall be harmonized into one 
common faith, it will be seen how the doetrines and practices 
of our portion of the Church have contributed to its glory ; 
and when all the building shall thus be fitly framed together 
unto an holy temple in the Lord, and the headstone thereof 
shall be brought forth with shoutings from an undivided 
Church, crying “grace! grace! unto it;” then shall the ex- 
perience and history of our Church attord another illustration 
how all things work together for good to them that love 
God—to them that are called according to his purpose. 


*1 Cor. 10 : 23. 
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ARTICLE III. 
THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF STUDENTS. 


By Rev. H. Lovts Bavener, A. M., Professor in Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


1. Students at a College, living at the place in which it is located, 
whether supported by themselves and emancipated from their fathers’ fam- 
ilies, with no intention to return to their home, or supported by their par- 
ents, who visit their homes in vacation, and may or may not return after 
graduating, have not such residence as will entitle them to vote in the dis- 
trict where the College is. 

2. Under the constitution and election laws, state and district residence 
are the same. 

3. **Resident’’ means one who has a permanent abode; it does not in- 
clude one sojourning temporarily, or for some special purpose. 

4. Removal without intention permanently to reside elsewhere will not 
lose residence; nor will intention to remove permanently not followed by 
actual removal acquire it. 

5. Residence under Art. 3, Sec. 1, of the Constitution, is that place 
where the elector makes his permanent or true home, his principal place 
of business, and his family residence, where he intends to remain indefi- 
nitely and without present intention to depart. 

6. The question of residence and authorities extensively examined and 
discussed in this case.—[Fry’s Election Case, 1872.] 

For the purpose of voting no person shall be deemed to have gained a 
residence by reason of his presence, or lost it by reason of his absence, 
while employed in the service, either civil or military, of this State or of 
the United States, nor while engaged in the navigation of the waters of 
the State or of the United States, or on the high seas, nor while a student 
of any institution of learning, nor while kept in any poor-house or other 
asylum at public expense, nor while confined in public prison.—| Art. 
VIIL., Sec. 13, Const. (new) of Pennsylvania. | 


The propositions first given above present the Reporter’s 
summary of a decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
nia in Fry’s election case, 21 P. F. Smith, p. 302. The 
opinion was delivered by Judge Agnew, now Chief Justice 
of the State of Pennsylvania. The summary correctly states 
the substance of the decision. As this decision has been used, 
ever since it was given, to prevent students at College and 
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Seminary from voting, and has been made the basis of a pro- 
vision (given above) in the New Constitution of the State, its 
ettect has become so wide-spread that we are justified in look» 
ing more carefully into its grounds and propriety. It is true 
the decision of the Supreme Court is law, at least until it is 
reversed ; and the New Constitution is law that may be irre- 
versible. But law and justice are not synonyms: decisions of 
the Supreme Court are not infallibly correct: and constitu- 
tional provisions, based on error, are as erroneous as their 
foundation. Indeed the late constitutional convention, laud- 
ed as it has been by its own members, seems to have been 
very thoughtless of its duty to foster higher education, and, 
in its endeavors to cireumvent the machinations of political 
rings and corrupt office holders and seekers, has overlooked 
the best interests of a large class of the community that has 
never been involved in prevailing corruptions, and has, on the 
contrary, ever been regarded as of the bone and sinew of the 
land, the stability of the commonwealth and the republic! 
The right to a voice in the choice of rulers and measures is 
justly regarded as one of the dearest rights of a citizen. 
Upon the character of the voters depends the character of the 
legislation and the country. And here in this enlightened 
age, in this country and this State, owing their advancement 
so largely to the progress of learning and the general diffu- 
sion of education, just on the eve of the centennial of Amer- 
ican Independence, there emanates from a convention sitting 
in Philadelphia a constitutional provision, based on a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, practically dis- 
franchising a class of men that our forefathers fostered, a class 
of men unusually qualified to exercise the right of suffrage, 
merely because they are in the place where they offer to vote 
“for no other purpose than to receive a collegiate education 
and intending to leave after graduating.” That the Court 
allows students to vote at the place where they lived before 
coming to their chosen Institution of learning, makes very 
little difference as to the effect of the decision, and the Court 
must have known that it would. For surely everybody that 
Vor. IV. No. 2. 4 
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knows anything about our Colleges and Seminaries, knows 
that for the students to leave their studies two or three times 
a year in the midst of the term, to go somewhere else to vote, 
would be seriously detrimental to their progress in education 
and to the order of the Institution. They would, moreover, 
be subjected to a loss of time—time previously paid for—and 
to an expenditure of money, by going to and fro, which would 
virtually be a ban upon their exercise of the dearest right of 
an American citizen. Voting will, under this snperadded 
tax, be too expensive a privilege for the circumstances of very 
many, at least, of the students of our State, who are numbered 
by thousands! Is it in accordance with the genius of our 
free institutions to thus discriminate against any class of men, 
and especially a class of men doing their best to become citi- 
zens of whom the State may be proud—a class of men from 
whose ranks a large proportion of our legislators and foremost 
men may certainly be expected tocome! Surely this decision 
of the Court, and this feature of the new constitution, is a 
step backward. 

But the learned Judge will say that this is altogether a 
question of Jaw and not of sentiment. Well, then, let us look 
at the matter as a question of law: for we hardly think the 
recent decision of the Court has settled that, even if the hasty 
adoption of the Constitution in all its features, without op- 
portunity of discussion, has. 

“The question turns wholly upon their residence.” Be it 
so. The first section of the third article of the (old) State 
Constitution says: “In elections by the citizens, every white 
freeman of the age of twenty-one years, having resided in 
this State one year, and in the election district where he of- 
fers to vote ten days immediately preceding such election, 
and within two years paid a State or County tax, which shall 
have been assessed at least ten days before the election, shall 
enjoy the rights of an elector.” 

To determine the meaning of the term “resided” here used, 
the Court refers to the debate on that section in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1838 that framed it, after having 
rightly pointed out that the term is similarly used in refer- 
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ence to both the State and the district, the year’s residence in 
the former being of the same kind as the ten days’ residence 
in the latter. These qualifications of residence were added 
to the previous constitutional provision, as the debates in- 
stanced by the Judge show, to “prevent frauds” such as “col- 
onizing;” they were intended as a means of identifying the 
elector. This was their sole purpose. Therefore the term of 
residence in the State was reduced from two years to one, and 
the terms of sixty, thirty, and twenty days in the district 
were all voted down, on the ground that they were too long 
and might operate to the prejudice of young mechanics who fre- 
quently change their place of residence ;* and Mr. Mann, quoted 
by the learned Judge, himself voted against even ten days’ 
residence in the district as too long aterm. The spirit of 
that convention was to make voting as free as possible, putting 
only such restrictions as would prevent fraud. Now, apply- 
ing to the case of students, is it pretended that there is any 
danger of fraud on their part, as a class? Are they not with- 
out ambition for office or time to dabble in party politics, 
fully engaged in the business of prosecuting their studies? 
Are they not easily identified, the officers of the Institution 
well knowing them, the catalogue recording their names, and 
many of the other citizens being familiar with them? There 
is no likelihood that a studeut is going to vote where he is go- 
ing to school and then, “in these days of swift traveling,” 
spirit himself away “one hundred miles” to vote again the 
same day at another point which the Judye calls his “home.” 
On the contrary, there is everything, even going so far as laws 
to which he is obligated, to prevent this! Least of all men, 
perhaps, as a class, are students to be feared as corrupters of 
the ballot box ; therefore to so apply this section of the Con- 
stitution against them, is contrary to the spirit of the framers 
of it. 

Judge Agnew then proceeds to define more clearly the na- 
ture of “residence ;” and in “the absence of judicial decision 
by this court on the point,” takes up other cases of the use of 
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the term, where senators, representatives, judges, governors, 
&e., are required to be inhabitants of the State and district 
and reside therein. “It is evident,” says he, “that the term 
‘inhabitant’ or ‘resident’ in these clauses cannot mean one so- 
journing temporarily, or for some special purpose, but refers 
to one who has a permanent abode. ‘Inhabitant,’ (says Web- 
ster) ‘a dweller; one who dwells or resides permanently in a 
place.” The judges of this court sitting in Pittsburg for 
weeks, at the time of general election, though in the prosecu- 
tion of their business, yet away from home, have never 
deemed they had a right to vote there.” Now the words 
“temporary” and “permanent” are altogether relative terms, 
and we will consider them presently: but surely the learned 
Judge cannot think his illustration at all in point. There is 
no resemblance between it and that of very many students 
represented in the case stated. The Judge has his home in 
Beaver and goes to Pittsburg on his circuit, intending to return 
to Beaver, to his family, where he acknowledges he resides 
and prefers to reside. If he chose to go to Pittsburg and 
make it the place of his going out and coming in on his cir- 
cuit, he might do so, and then would deem he had a right to 
vote there. Very many students come to College with no 
intention to return to the place whence they came, except on 
a visit, never intending to make any place where they have 
formerly resided their future place of business or permanent 
residence ; and the illustration does not apply. 

This brings us to the Judge’s discussion of the meaning of 
the word “residence” or “domicile.” The Judge brings col- 
lateral evidence on this point in a Jong and learned setting 
forth of the meaning of the term “freeman,” inasmuch as the 
Constitution limits suffrage to “every freeman having resi- 
ded,” &. ‘A freeman was an allodial proprietor; the oppo- 
site of a vassal or feudal tenant; a free tenant or freeholder 
as distinguished from a villein. In the Constitution of 
1776, he was described as one ‘having sufficient common inter- 
est with, and attachment to the community, and as ‘having a 
right to elect officers and to be elected to office.’ Tle was also 
one who was liable to military service. The traditionary 
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freeman, as thus portrayed, was a stable person, a farmer, a 
resident artificer, or mechanic, or other fixed inhabitant, hav- 
ing a community of interest where he resided, paying to the 
support of government and doing military service.” The 
Judge is certainly not very complimentary to students in in- 
timating that they are not freemen! If they have not a suf- 
ficient common interest with and attachment to the commu- 
nity where they spend at least nine months of every year for 
from two to nine years, where in the world have they the re- 
quired “common interest” and “attachment” during this time? 
The laws of the community where they thus spend the most 
of their time are the laws by which they are governed ; the ad- 
vantages and privileges afforded are theirs. If the laws are good 
and well sustained, the students reap benefit therefrom; if 
otherwise, they suffer. College communities, in this country, 
do not have, as in England, their own court and jurisdiction. 
They are one with the rest of the people of the place ; and these 
latter, in turn, reap benefit from the students’ presence, the 
college sometimes making the place, and always bringing in 
revenue to the district where located. Moreover the students 
pay tax and thus support government, as much where they 
are at College as they would had they remained where they 
came from ; and they are liable also to military service. The 
first company that reported for the defence of the State in 
1863, was a company of students from Pennsylvania College, 
at Gettysburg; and they were assigned to duty in that neigh- 
borhood, where they were familiar. Moreover in time of inva- 
sion the students took their turn with other citizens in pa- 
trolling the streets of Gettysburg. The studeuts of Pennsyl- 
vaaia College and the Theological Seminary, at Gettysburg, 
take an active interest in the welfare of the people of the 
place. They evince this by teaching in the Sunday Schools 
of the town, by organizing and carrying on schools in the 
neighborhood, walking sometimes miles through all weather 
to meet such engagements, by visiting the prison and alms- 
house, and sometimes canvassing the whole town for moral 
purposes. Communicants among them often transfer their 
church membership to a church in the town. The students 
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attend public meetings, make speeches on public occasions, 
and they are such a factor in matters of literary and other 
rational entertainments as by their support or refusal of it to 
determine the very existence of such things in the communi- 
ty. They are a source of income and support to many fami- 
lies; and they often form “attachments” which last as long as 
life! We speak of the students at this place, because we are 
acquainted with the facts. Doubtless the same and similar 
things may be said of students in all the college towns of the 
country. It is stated that the various classes at Yale College 
have been, during the last winter, contributing funds for the 
relief of the poor of New Haven. Do these things manifest 
“a sufficient common interest with, and attachment to, the 
community” where the Colleges are located, or is more evi- 
dence wanted. 

9 P. F. Smith, 115 to 119, McCafferty vs. Guyer, to which 
the Judge refers for his historical account of the freemen of 
the province and State, as electors, is a case where a man was 
refused his vote on the ground of his being a deserter, accord- 
ing to Act of Assembly of June 4th, 1866, disfranchising 
deserters. The Supreme Court reversed the lower court on a 
writ of error, and held that said Act was unconstitutional. 
Judge Agnew dissented, and in an elaborate opinion, held, 
among other things, that “‘to be a voter he must be a freeman; 
but if no longer a freeman, in ordinary logic, there is an end 
of his right to vote. And if we look to the reason of the 
thing, the case is stronger. We are accustomed to think and 
indeed to boast of our institutions as founded on the virtue 
as well as the intelligence of the people. The motto of our 
State recognizes virtue as standing in the van of liberty and 
independence,” &c.,p. 117. He held that the deserter, having 
“cried craven,” thus lost his sfatus as a freeman, and, there- 
fore, was rightfully deprived of his vote. Let this qualifiea- 
tion of character be applied in the case of students, and it 
seems as if the same Judge had put under especial disadvan- 
tages a class of the community distinguished above many 
others for both virtue and intelligence. A deserter, because he 
has refused to do his country’s bidding, refused to take part 
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in his country’s defence, was found wanting in the perilous 
hour, and so endangered the land, loses his character as a free- 
man and with it loses his vote: and, forsooth, a student, who 
runs at his country’s call, and imperils his life for her safety, 
who is fitting himself for her highest offices and following a 
course adapted to fit him for all public duties and privileges, 
loses his status as a freeman in that community where the char- 
acter above given is chiefly attributable to him, and so loses 
his vote, merely because he is there “for no other purpose than 
to receive a collegiate education and intends to leave after 
graduating!” Although the Judge had said “the question 
turns wholly upon their residence, the students being other- 
wise duly qualified voters,” yet the long discussion of the 
term “freeman,” with reference to previous opinion on the 
same, certainly is meant to bear against students being such 
in college towns. 

But to the question of residence. The constitution of 1838 
did not change that of 1790 in respect to the qualifications of 
voters, except to shorten the time required in the matter of res- 
idence. This modification bears more against than for the 
opinion of 1872, and is against requiring too much as evi- 
dence of residence, only enough to prevent fraud being deemed 
requisite. It was argued* that thirty days in a district was 
too long a period to require, and might operate to the preju- 
dice of young mechanies who frequently change their place 
of residence. Mr. Mann (p. 142), who introduced this clause 
of district residence and, as its author, ought to know the 
meaning of it better than the Judge, himself opposed even so 
long a period as ten days for the purpose. 

From various authorities quoted, to which and some others 
we will particularly refer, the Judge sums up that residence 
“means that place where the elector makes his permanent or 
true home, his principal place of business, and his family res- 
idence, if he have one; where he intends to remain indefi- 
nitely, and without a present intention to depart ; when he 
leaves it he intends to return to it, and after his return he 
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deems himself at home.” With the exception of the word 
“home,” which is too comprehensive, and therefore mislead- 
ing, we do not object so much to this definition as to the ap- 
plication of it. It is held that the students at the College at 
Allentown—and Art. viii. of the New Constitution extends 
the rule to all students in an institution of learning—-have no 
residence there because they came there “for no other purpose 
than to receive a collegiate education, but intended to leave 
after graduating. Their purpose was indefinite and tempor- 
ary, and when accomplished they intended to leave. They 
retained their original domicile, for the facts stated show that 
they never lost it.” Reference is made to the case of Som. 
vs. Som., 5 Vesey, p. 786; 2 Kent’s Com. 431, in note ; Story’s 
Conflict of Laws §§46, 47; 1 Wall. Jr., p. 217, case of Mute 
vs. Brown; 1 Ashmead, 126, case of Jas. Casey; 1 Dall. 480, 
Lyle vs. Foreman; 3 Rawle, 312, Miller’s Estate; 1 P. F. 
Smith, 257, case of Graham vs. Commonwealth: all these to 
show that the original domicile remains until it is actually 
abandoned and another actually and intentionally acquired. 
For the intention and the actual fact of taking up another res- 
idence must combine in order legally to change one’s resi- 
dence. 

In reference to the first class of students in the case stated, 
viz., “Those who support themselves, or are assisted pecuniar- 
ily by persons other than their parents, are emancipated from 
their father’s families, have left the house of their parents, 
and never intend to return and make it a permanent abode,” 
the Judge held that, inasmuch as they had come for no other 
purpose than to receive a collegiate education, and intended 
to leave after graduating, they had not lost their home dom- 
icile and must go there to vote; that emancipation from their 
father’s family, and independent support, and leaving their 
parents’ home, did not forfeit their own domicile in that 
place, and denied that they could be said to have abandoned 
one domicile and obtained another. In reference to the other 
class of students, “who are supported by their parents, visit 
their parents’ home during vacation, and may or may not re- 
turn there after graduating,” the Judge said no comment was 
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necessary. He ruled both classes alike out of all right to 
claim residence and right to vote at the place where they are 
going to College. This appears to us to have been too sweep- 
ingly done, and too thoughtlessly incorporated into the fun- 
damental law of the State. 

To tell where a man lives seems to be an easy matter ; but 
legally it seems it is not. The definition of domicile puzzled 
the Roman lawyers, and they held different opinions. Bynk- 
ershoek would not risk his reputation at defining the term at 
all. Vattel says, it is a fixed residence, with an intention of 
always remaining there; a definition that almost makes one 
laugh, and one that, taken at its word, would rule out of all 
terrestrial residence, Dr. William Muhlenberg and all who 
sing with him, 


‘I would not live alway, I ask not to stay !’’ 


Methodist preachers, especially, must give up all idea of a 
local habitation and a name of resident in any sublunary 
place. 

To the question where a person had his domicile who had 
his business equally in two places, Labeo answered that he 
had none in either place. But other jurists, Ulpian among 
them, were of opinion that a man might, in such a case, have 
two domiciles, one in each place. Celsus seems to have 
thought that, in such a case, which place was the party’s 
domicile depended on his own choice and intention: and Ju- 
lian doubted whether, if he had no fixed choice and intention, 
he could have two domiciles. Let the value of choice and in- 
tention, as held by the two latter, be noted. 

It is generally conceded that a man can have but one domicile 
at one time for one and the same purpose; and he must have one 


somewhere. 

Story’s Conflict of Laws, $$46, 47, gives various principles 
defining and regulating the idea of domicile. A survey of 
these will help us. (1) There is the domicilium originis, com- 
ing through thejparent. (2) This continues till a new one is 
obtained. (3) Minors are incapable of changing their domi- 
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eile. (4) That of a married woman follows her husband— 
since she is sub auctoritate. (5) A widow retains the domicile 
of her deceased husband, till she gains another. (6) The 
place where a person lives is taken to be his domicile till 
other facts establish the contrary. (7) Every person of full 
age removing animo manendi, obtains a domicile. (8) If a 
person has actually removed to another place, with an inten- 
tion of remaining there for an indefinite time, and as a place 
of fixed present domicile, it is to be deemed his place of dom- 
icile notwithstanding he may entertain a floating intention 
to return at some future period. (9) The place where a mar- 
ried man’s family resides, is generally to be deemed his dom- 
icile; but this presumption may be controlled by circum- 
stances. (10) A married man with family in one place and 
business in another, is domiciled with his family. (11) If a 
married man has two places of residence at different times of 
the year, that will be esteemed his domicile which he himself 
selects or describes or deems to be his home, or which appears 
to be the centre of his affairs, or where he votes or exercises 
the rights and duties of a citizen.* (12) If a man is unmar- 
ried, that is generally deemed the place of his domicile where 
he transacts his business, exercises his profession, or assumes 
and exercises municipal duties and privileges. But this rule 
is of course subject to some qualifications in its application.t+ 
(13) Residence in a place, to produce a change of domicile, 
must be voluntary. (14) Mere intention to acquire a new 
domicile, without the fact of actual removal, avails nothing ; 
and vice versa. (15) Presumptions from mere circumstances 
will not prevail against positive facts which fix or determine 
the domicile. (16) A domicile once acquired remains till a 
new one is gained.t (17) The domicilium originis easily re- 
vives. These principles the author ($49) classifies into three 
kinds of domicile: (a) By birth; (6) by choice—proprio marte; 
(c) by operation of law, e. g., of the wife, arising from mar- 
riage. Similarly Kent says: ‘Domicile is distinguished by 
the various situations to which it is applied. There is a po- 
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litical, a civil, and a forensic domicile. There is a domicile 
arising from birth, and from the domestic relations, and from 
election.”* The same authority further says: “A resident and 
inhabitant mean the same thing. But inhabitancy and resi- 
dence do not mean the same thing as domicile, when the latter 
is applied to successions to personal estates ; but they mean a 


fixed and permanent abode, a dwelling house for the time being, 


as contradistinguished from a mere temporary locality of ex- 
istence.” 

Now the Pennsylvania Court, “in the absence of judicial 
decision by this court on the point” at issue, was constrained 
“to examine it in the light of other provisions in the constitu- 
tion, and of judicial determinations in analogous cases,” and 
in doing this they seem to have been confused on the clear 
distinction brought out, as above, by Story and Kent in the 
kinds of domicile. Several things shine out clearly from the 
above principles respecting domicile. First, that one not sui 


Juris, as é. g.,a minor, wite, &c., can in no way affect his dom- 


icile, which is governed altogether by others. Secondly, that, 
where a man is of age, the determination of his domicile is 
given almost entirely, if not altogether, into his own hands. 
He can say, proprio marte, where he chooses to live, where he 
fixes his domicile. His residence must be voluntary. Thirdly, 
there is weight given to circumstances of business, municipal 
duties and privileges, and family connections. Fourthly, a 
married man is surrounded by more such circumstances 
than a single man. Fitthly, presumptions weigh nothing 
against facts.—No doubt the circumstances alluded to are in- 
tended to be used in cases of decision of domicile where the 
person is dead and cannot speak for himself and the property 
question arises, or where it is attempted to infringe his rights, 
or where he seeks to evade justice. 

But here is a live student, of adequate age and knowledge 
to determine his own affairs, without property for litigation, 
earning his own living, or being supported from other sources 
than the parental roof, emancipated from his father’s house, and 
never intending to return to it or the place he came from, to 
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make it a permanent abode, yet, forsooth, he has taken from 
him, by this decision and this constitutional provision, the 
right of making the place, where his principal occupation is, 
and where he spends most of his time for years, his domicile, 
because he is there “for no other purpose than to receive a collegi- 
giate education, and intends to leave after graduating F" “While 
a student of any institution of learning” he may not gain a 
residence there, though no choice of his gives him one any- 
where else, though there be no other community with which 
he has as many common interests as he has with that one 
where he actually spends his time and prefers to exercise his 
municipal privileges and fulfill the corresponding duties. It 
may be that his parents have removed to another State, and 
the young man never intends to go back to where they used 
to live when he set out tor college, and never intends to as- 
sume their new residence as his own; he has perhaps five or 
six years yet to spend at the institution of learning ; import- 
ant elections tor President of the United States, congressmen, 
for legislators, for temperance reform, &c., are meanwhile oc- 
curring, but he can have no voice in determining these things 
in which he has a lively interest ; he cannot gain a residence 
where he is, because he is there for no other purpose than to 
be a student, and intends to leave when that business is finish- 
ed! Is this either law or justice ? 

Certainly no one can compel a man of full age to change his 
domicile; and the same principle, one would think, would 
teach that no one can compel him to keep his domicile, if he 
chose to change it and followed his choice with his steps. But 
here is a case stated where persons “have left the home of 
their parents, and never intend to return and make it a per- 
manent abode,” and this their status is acknowledged by 
them, and, having been in the State and district the required 
time, they ofter their votes at the place whither they have 
gone for an education, thus signifying their intention to estab- 
lish a domicile in the place whither they have gone animo non 
revertendi ; but the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and the 
hastily adopted constitutional law say, You cannot have your 


choice; you have not abandoned your home domicile, though 
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you say you have and may never return to it, and you cannot 
have the freeman’s right of selecting your own domicile so 
long as you area student! Queer construction of both law 
and facts, is it not? Must the poor fellow get married and 
surround himself with “circumstances” which will give hima 
domicile arising “from domestic relations,” since he is utterly 
debarred from gaining one by “election?” Such an alterna- 
tive, like the practical disfranchisement which it would 
avoid, would be putting a heavy discount on gainin 
ucation. 

The “analogous cases” referred to by the court in making 
up its opinion, are not so very analogous after all. 

“5 Wright, p. 418,” is the celebrated decision of Judge 
Woodward against soldiers voting while in the field. But 
the case of soldiers in the field is very different from that 
of students living in a college town; and the danger of fraud- 
ulent voting in the latter case bears no proportion whatever to 
that in the former. 

“9 P. F. Smith, 115—119,” has already been considerad, 
being the case of a deserter claiming his vote. 

12 Casey, 422,” is a case of a debtor and foreign attach- 
ment. The court protected him in this, holding that he re- 
mained a resident of this State until he actually /eft this State, 
to stay in a new home elsewhere. 

“1 Binney, 351,” is the case of one dying intestate and claim- 
ants arising in two States. This is quoted to prove the re- 
quirement of constunt residence an unlimited time. Jud 
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Rush there says, p. 351: “Minute circumstances in inquiries 
of this sort are taken into consideration; the immediate em- 
ployment of the intestate, his general pursuits and habits in 
life, his friends and connections, and cireumstauces which 
thrown into the scale may give a decisive preponderance.” 
The man being unable to speak for himself, c/rcwinstances were 
resorted to to prove which was “the place of his choice,” and 
one circumstance, strikingly in point here, is referred to by 
Judge Rush, thus: “he was present at one election and offered 
his ticket, which, though not received, is a striking fact to show 
he considered himself in the light of a citizen ;” this was regard- 
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ed as evidence “of intention to settle and reside.” (p. 354.) Ob- 
serve underlying this language the idea that the person has 
a right to elect a domicile, and, if he were living, to testify 
for himselt, this testimony would be of the highest import- 
ance in deciding the question of residence. Then apply the 
idea to those students who offer to vote where they have cho- 
sen to live, in a college town, declaring they never intend to re- 
turn to any previously acquired domicile as a place of perma- 
nent abode, and it seems pretty clear that Judge Rush’s opin- 
ion gives no precedent or argument for this one of Judge 
Agnew. 

“5 Vesey, p. 786,” is the famous case of Somerville vs. Som- 
erville. Lord Somerville had his domicile of origin in Scot- 
land, at the old hereditary paternal establishment, but he 
hired a house in London, and spent his winters there. He 
died suddenly in London, and the question was whether his 
estate was to be settled according to the laws of Scotland or 
of England. The Master of the Rolls (Sir Richard Pepher 
Arden) very clearly deprecates, in his decision, the establish- 
ment of a domicile by circumstances not in the choice of the 
party. “The third rule I shall extract (said he) is that the 
original domicile, or, as it is called, the forum originis, or the 
domicile of origin, is to prevail until the party has not only 
acquired another, but has manifested and carried into execu- 
tion an intention of abandoning his former domicile and tak- 
ing another as his sole domicile.” So far Judge Agnew 
quotes. We will add a little more from the same source. It 
was argued by the counsel for the English claimant that 
Lord Somerville, in conversation, manifested his preference 
for England, and that, if it had not been for the injunetions 
of his father, he would have quitted Scotland. “Admit it 
(says the Master of the Rolls, p. 787). That, in my opinion, 
is the strongest argument in favor of Scotland; for. whether 
willingly or reluctantly, whether from piety or from choice, 
it is enough to say, he determined to keep up his connection with 
that country ; and the motive makes not the least difference.” 
Mark these extracts, especially the portions we have italicised. 
Lord Somerville’s determination to keep up his connection with 
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his old home settles the question, regardless of his motive in 
so determining. But here are students actually away trom 
their old home, “emancipated from their fathers’ families,” 
with the expressed determination “never to return to the home of 
their parents, to make it a permanent abode,” and, in proof of 
this their intention, they offer their votes where they profess to 
reside, when, strange to say, Judge Agnew steps up and de- 
nies both the fact of their actual removal from their previous 
domicile and their intention to secure a new one: and his de- 
nial overthrows their determination, because he is the exponent 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania! And this his denial 
is grounded on the reason that they have come to the place 
“for no other purpose than to receive a collegiate education 
and intend to leave after graduating.” The Master of the 
Rolls says “the motive makes not the least difference; but Judge 
Agnew says it makes all the difference in the world—for no 
other purpose,” &e.! 

Lord Somerville manifested an intention to keep up his 
establishment in Scotland, and to spend as nearly as possible 
half of his time there and half in London each year. Upon 
which the Master of the Rolls (p. 788) says: ‘As a general 
proposition, where there are two contemporary domiciles, this 
distinction takes place; that a person not under an obliga- 
tion of duty to live in the capital in a permanent manner, as 
a nobleman or gentleman, having a mansion house, bis resi- 
dence in the country, and resorting to the metropolis for any 
particular purpose, or for the general purpose of residing in 
the metropolis, shall be considered domiciled in the country ; 
on the other hand a merchant, whose business lies in the me- 
tropolis, shall be considered as having his domicile there, and 
not at his country residence.” Whether a student is situated 
more like the nobleman or the merchant seems plain; al- 
though, as for “country residence” or any other than the one 
where their business of study is carried on, the case stated 
disclaims their having any as a permanent abode, to which 
they ever intend to return. 

“Note a,” in the case just quoted, is as follows: “Where a 
person lived occasionally in two different towns, removing 
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with his family, at certain seasons of the year, alternately 
from one town to another, it was held that his domicile was 
in that town where he exercised municipal rights and was 
subject to municipal burdens.”* We have seen that students 
are subject to municipal burdens as much where they are at 
college as they were at the places whence they came, and by 
asking for municipal rights there they would determine their 
domicile, if the Supreme Court would allow them. 

“Miller’s Estate” case, 3 Rawle, 312, referred to by Judge 
Agnew, was this:—M., a native of P., after an absence of 
seventeen years in 8. A., returned to the United States with 
no purpose of resuming his former residence abroad. Tle re- 
sided with his father, styled himself in an instrument as of 
P., and made a new contract for another foreign residence in 
A. for a limited time. The court held that the domicile of 
origin was revived; and that the new absence for a special 
and temporary purpose, and without a view of indefinite res- 
idence, effected nochange. In making up his opinion, Judge 
Gibson says, pp. 318, 319: “In consequence of the apprehend- 
ed insalubrity of the climate, he manifested, in the course of 
the negotiation that led to this arrangement, an insuperable 
aversion to being bound for more than two years * ad 
and he expressed a determination not to go abroad again after 
that time.” The difference between this and the students’ 
case is just this: Miller came back home to his father’s 
house to stay permanently, manifested an insuperable aversion 
to being away more than two years, and expressed a determina- 
tion not to go abroad again after that time; whereas, these stu- 
dents went away from their fathers’ house with the expressed 
determination never to return to it to stay permanently. The 
case is exactly reversed ; and here again Judge Agnew’s refer- 
ence is unfortunate for him. 

“1 P. F. Smith, p. 257,” quoted in the opinion, is the case 
of a soldier. He had committed an offence, and afterwards 
entered the U. 8. military service. It was held that his ab- 
sence in such service did not prevent the running of the 
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statute of limitation, which bars criminal proceedings when 
not commenced within two years; and the defendant was 
sustained in his desire to be reckoned a resident of the place 
where he lived previously to going into the service. The 
Judge said “his usual residence was not changed by the fact 
that he obeyed the call of the President and volunteered to 
fight for his country at her command. To hold the contrary 
would be against the spirit of all our legislation. A soldier 
is regarded as a voter, because a citizen of the vesidence he left 
before entering the service, and he votes there, wherever he 
may be.” So far Judge Agnew quotes and italicises. But 
let us hear Judge Thompson further. “So,” (says he, p. 257,) 
“he gets a stay of execution as a citizen soldier, if judgment 
happen to be against him in the county from which he vol- 
unteers or enlists. It would be as ungracious as unreasonable 
to hold that the citizen who absents himself in obedience to 
the call of his country thereby loses the advantage of resi- 
dence by such an act. This is not so; his residence remains, 
whether it operate for or against him. A soldier in the field 
has no residence there; the word means ‘dwelling.’ To re- 
side, means to dwell permanently for any length of time; a 
settled abode: Webster. He is obliged to go where he is or- 
dered, and cannot, if he desire it ever so much, dwell at his 
usual place of residence.” (p. 128).—Now is there not a pat- 
ent difference between “the citizen who absents himself in 
obedience to the call of his country,” who desires and intends 
to return to dwell where he did before, who, meanwhile, puts 
himself wnder obligation to another to go here or there as or- 
dered, and the citizen student, who voluntarily leaves his 
present home in pursuit of his own advantage, and remains in 
the one place for the larger portion of a long period, never in- 
tending to return to make a permanent abode? If “ungra- 
cious” and “unreasonable” and “against the spirit of all our 
legislation” to deprive the former of his chosen residence, what 
shall be said of the same thing in the case of the latter? 
Here again Judge Agnew’s reference is unfortunate. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in “the absence of 
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judicial decision by this court on the point,” might have 
found cases more “analogous” than those quoted by Judge 
Agnew, in the records of some other courts. We wish to 
call special attention to a case reported in 10 Mass., pp. 499,- 
500; Putnam vs. Johnson et al. 

Let it be borne in mind that the constitutional requirement 
for qualification of voters in Massachusetts was, at the time, 
substantially the same as that in Pennsylvania. It read thus: 
“Every male inhabitant of twenty-one years of age and up- 
ward, having a freehold estate within the Commonwealth, of 
the annual income of three hundred pounds, shall havea 
right to give in his vote for the Senators for the District of 
which he is an inhabitant. And to remove all doubts con- 
cerning the meaning of the word ‘inhabitant’ in this consti- 
tution, every person shall be considered as an inhabitant, for 
the purpose of electing and being elected into an office or 
place within this State, in that town district or plantation 
where he dwelleth or hath his home.”* 

The case was that of a student at the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover. He was refused his vote there at the town 
election, and the case was carried to the Supreme Court. 
The facts of the case will appear in the Judge’s opinion as 
recited. Judge Isaac Parker, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
State, delivered the opinion. He held the plaintiff without 
doubt entitled to vote somewhere within the State for State 
ofticers.—Born at Danvers, which is still his father’s domi- 
cile, he was of an age to emancipate himself and obtain a 
home at some other town. He had left his father’s family 
and become a resident (law-student) in Salem, where he was 
taxed and permitted to vote. His father had ceased to sup- 
port him. He removed to Andover in 1812 to study theolo- 
gy and was on the charitable foundation. Was Andover his 
dwelling place or home? Danvers was not; for, though he 
visited his father’s house occasionally and for a particular 
purpose, he had abandoned it, and did not keep up his 
connection with his father’s family (as Emmons did in 


*Const. of Mass., Part 2d, Chap. 1, Sec. 2, Art. 2. 
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Granby vs. Amherst, cited in the argument). He could not 
vote in Danvers, for his home was not there. He must, then, 
have a right to vote in Andover, or be subject to a temporary 
disfranchisement, in consequence of his having no home in 
any place. 

The chief objection of the defendants was that the plain- 
tiff did not go to Andover with an inéention to remain there, 
but merely for instruction as a student—the very same argu- 
ment, mark it, that decided the Pennsylvania Court against 
students’ right to vote under similar circumstances. To this 
Judge Parker said, “A residence at a College or other Semi- 
nary, for the purpose of instruction, would not confer a right 
to vote in the town where such an institution exists, if the 
student had not severed himself from his father’s control, but re- 
sorted to his house as a home and continued under his direc- 
tion and management. But such residence will give a right to 
vote to a citizen not under pupilage, notwithstanding it may not be 
his expectation to remain there forever. The definition of dom- 
icile, as cited from Vattel by the counsel for the defendant, is 
too strict, if taken literally, to govern in a question of this sort; 
and if adopted here, might deprive a large portion of the citizens 
of their right of suffrage. Ue describes a person’s domicile as 
the habitation fixed in any place, ‘with an intention of always 
staying there. Inthis new and enterprising country, it is 
doubtful whether one half of the young men, at the time of 
their emancipation, fix themselves in any town with an in- 
tention of always staying there. They settle in a place by way 
of experiment, to see whether it will suit their views of busi- 
ness and advancement in life; and with an intention of re- 
moving to some more advantageous position if they should 
be disappointed. Nevertheless they have their home in their 
chosen abode while they remain. * * But the decision of 
settlement cases (he said, replying to defendant’s counsel,) 
cannot have much influence on questions of political privileges. 
In the former cases there is a conflict between two corpora- 
tions on a subject of property; and they must be determined 
strictly according to the established rules of property. The 
objects intended to be secured by the constitutional limitation 
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of the right of suffrage to the town in which the voter has 
his home, were apparently to ascertain the qualifications of 
the voter, and the prevention of fraud upon the public by 
multiplying the votes of the person. The plaintift had lived 
long enough in Andover to give the Selectmen the means of 
scrutinizing his claim; and there was no other place where 
he could have a pretence for voting. We are all of the opin- 
ion that the plaintiff’s case is well made out, and that judg- 
ment must be entered on the verdict.” The Bench consisted 
of Judges Parsons, Sewall, Thatcher and Isaac Parker, names 
of note in American jurisprudence; and we set the Old Bay 
State of 1813 over against the Keystone State of 1872 for 
clear, enlightened views on the subject in hand! 

In the case of The King vs. The Inhabitants of Roach (6 
D. & E. 247), Lord Kenyon says—*If the child, after a state 
of pupilage, sever himself from the father’s family, he cannot 
afterwards be incorporated with it.” But Judge Agnew in- 
sists that such cases “have not forfeited their own domicile” 
and obliges them to return to it or lose their vote for years! 

In the same case Judge Ashurst said, “When a child be- 
comes of age, he is then sui juris; and if he leave his father’s 
house and put himself under some other control, this is ¢ 
kind of public notification that he means to leave his futher’s 
family.” 

Many writers agree in declaring that the domicile of ori- 
gin is never to be resorted to, when any other can be found. 

Bouvier (Inst. I. 96) says, “Domicile is the place where a 
person has established his ordinary dwelling.” Where is the 
student’s ordinary dwelling, if not at the college? 

In the second volume of Congressional Contested Election 
Cases, there is one, Farlee vs. Runk, of New Jersey, p. 87, 
bearing on this subject. Farlee wished to unseat Runk on 
the ground that his majority was obtained by receiving thir- 
ty-six votes of students in Princeton College and Seminary, 
“which were unlawful votes, and ought to be rejected, be- 
vause, although the above named students were living at 
Princeton for the time being, merely for the purpose of ob- 
taining their education, they were not residents of the dis- 
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trict, and could not legally vote at said election.” The first 
and chief question was whether they were legal voters at 
Princeton. The constitutional provision called for one year’s 
residence in the State and five months in the district. The 
committee found, from their depositions, that these students 
were all over age and had been in the State and district the 
required time, and generally much more. They examined 
the law decision referred to by the contestant, and say, “But 
although the learned judge, in delivering his opinion, says 
that students of our colleges, and hundreds of others scatter- 
ed on land and sea, engaged, for the time being, in the prose- 
cution of some transient object, are considered in law as re- 
siding at their original homes, he also lays down this to be 
the law: ‘The place where a man is commorant may, perhaps, 
be properly considered as prima facie the place of his legal 
residence ; this presumption, however, may be easily over- 
come by proof of facts to the contrary. If a person leave his 
original residence animo non revertendi, and adopt another 
(for a space of time, however brief,) if it be done animo ma- 
nendi, his first residence is lost. But if, in leaving his origi- 
nal residence, he does so animo revertendi, such original resi- 
dence continues in law, notwithstanding the temporary ab- 
sence of himself and family.’ From a consideration of the 
law thus expounded, and of the depositions of the persons 
who voted, your committee are of opinion that they had a right 
to vote ; for they swear that they left their last residence ani- 
mo non revertendi, and adopt Princeton as their residence for 
a space of time—not very brief, not certain as to its duration 
—undetermined in their minds as to the adoption of any 
other particular residence, should they choose to abandon 
Princeton.” The report of the committee was adopted by 
the House. 

It appears, in the report of this case, that the legislature of 
New Jersey,in March, 1844, passed an act depriving students 
of any literary institution of the right and power of gaining 
a residence at the place of the institution ; and that in the Fall 
of the same year the people adopted a new constitution which 
utterly overthrew that act! This was in much-abused Jersey ; 
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and Pennsylvania may blush when See. 18, Art. VIII. of her 
lately adopted constitution is laid beside Sec. 1, Art. II. of 
Jersey’s constitution of 1844. 

Having now instanced some good authorities in law and 
precedent, let us look again at the terms in which Judge Ag- 
new defines residence: “That place where the elector makes 
his permanent or true home, his principal place of business, 
and his family residence, if he have one; where he intends 
to remain indefinitely, and without a present intention to 
depart ; when he leaves it he intends to return to it, and after 
his return deems himself at home.” Now apply it to the 
first class of students in the case stated. They do make the 
college town their “permanent” residence so far as any other 
one is concerned, for they never intend to return to their pre- 
vious permanent abode. “Permanent” is evidently relative ; 
for a man may have several permanent abodes in his short life- 
time! That they “intend to leave after graduating” is no 
bar to their present permanence. Kent, quoted above, says 
residence means “a fixed and permanent abode” which he ex- 
plains further to be “a dwelling-house for the time being, as 
contradistinguished from a mere temporary locality of exist- 
ence ;” and to constitute a dwelling-house, it is not required 
to keep house, but a person may board at a hotel or elsewhere. 
Students remain for years in a college town, more than 
enough, when coupled with the intention, to constitute a per- 
manent dwelling-house for the time being. They are much 
more permanent than Methodist preachers, who come to a 
place for two or at most three years, intending to leave after 
that time ; much more permanent than many tenants who 
rent a farm for a year or more in one township, or district, 
intending to remove at the expiration of that period; much 
more permanent than many mechanics who go to a place to 
remain there until the end of their engagement, intending 
then to remove; but has either legislative, judicial, or consti- 
tutional provision ever attempted to disfranehise them ? 
There are mechanics and divers other classes of men who are 
far less permanent in fact and intention than many students, 
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who yet are not deprived of their political privileges where 
they live. 

“His principal place of business.” Now what is a stu- 
dent’s business? And where is the principal place of his 
carrying it on? Manifestly the college town. “His family 
residence, if he have one.” Well conditioned! Some of 
them have and some have not, but it would be hardly fair to 
disfranchise the latter for their want! “Where he intends to 
remain indefinitely, and without a present intention to de- 
part.” This way of putting it may seem hard to get over by 
any student; but its application against them is specious and 
contrary to other general principles involved in the matter of 
residence. But, taking the words as they stand, the student’s 
“vraduation,” after which he intends to leave, may be a far- 
off event, may be an uncertain event, may never take place at 
all, and whilst ordinarily likely to occur after an interval of 
time varying in different cases, yet that interval may be 
lengthened or shortened. And as to present intention, there 
is no more of an intention, premeditated and determined, in their 
case than in many others whose right to vote has never been 
disputed. The Judge himself (if he be correctly reported) 
says, “their purpose was indefinite.” In the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, this class of students is “without any 
present intention to depart.” They have left their old home, 
and never intend to return to it as a permanent abode, and 
have no definite intentions where they will go; circumstances 
will determine that. Meanwhile they have been “assessed 
and paid taxes,” and one would think all this pretty clear 
evidence of their residence in the college town. Will the 
mere fact of an intention to leave after the object of their 
present residence is secured, overrule all the other points that 
indicate a settled dwelling for the time being? Has not any 
freeman the right to go to any place to reside, even though 
he is determined to end that residence in say ten years, to 
go he knows not where as yet, and meanwhile something may 
turn up to keep him there longer, or indefinitely? Would 
his putting a fixed period to his stay invalidate his residence 
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there, when he chose that place and moved to it with no inten- 
tion of returning? Surely not, on any sound principles. 

“When he leaves it he intends to return to it, and after his 
return deems himself at home.” The class of students refer- 
red to do leave their college town to return to it again, and do 
this repeatedly! The word “home,” used by the Judge, is 
misleading. It is too precious a word to use in this connec- 
tion. The old homestead is home to the child that long has 
left his father’s house and resided elsewhere. Gray-haired 
sons, with families of their own, still talk of going home when 
they return to visit their parents and show them their grand- 
children. The scene of one’s early years always remains 
“home” to affectionate souls. Moreover it may be doubted 
whether a man of age, without wife and children, can prop- 
erly be said to have a “home” anywhere! The word can be 
used here in no other than a political sense; and the political 
home does not necessarily embrace the home of affection. 
Webster defines the term “at home” thus: “At one’s own 
house or lodgings,” and certainly the first class of students re- 
ferred to in Fry’s Election case are nowhere so much at home 
as when at their own lodgings in their chosen college retreat ! 

The second class of students in the case stated—*Those 
who are supported by their parents, visit their parents’ home 
during vacation, and may or may not return there after grad- 
uating”—“needs no comment,” the Judge says. Perhaps 
not. The decision certainly suits their case much better than 
it does that of the first class—“Those who support them- 
selves, or are assisted pecuniarliy by persons other than their 
parents, are emancipated from their fathers’ families, have 
left the home of their parents, and never intend to return 
and make it a permanent abode.” For these latter we make 
the plea of this article. 

It is possible that lawyers, election officers and the Consti- 
tutional Convention have put a broader construction on the 
decision than the author of it does. The Judge’s private 
opinion of what he meant may be different from their logical 
conclusions. But we submit that the logic of the matter 
must determine the sweep of it, and that it is a very danger- 
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ous thing for judges to run into extensive arguments the 
legitimate conclusions from which they are not willing to 
stand by. The public decision, not the private opinion, is 
the law which governs, and decisions should be so carefully 
made that their Jogica/ interpretation is the only one they are 
intended to bear, the only correct interpretation. There 
ought not to be latitude for all kinds of constructions, strict 
and liberal, of legal opinions and constitutional provisions. 
For occasion is thereby given for great irregularity and great 
wrong; a man has no security that he will not be deprived 
of his rights, with the sanction of law. Whether a broader 
application than the court intended has been given to the de- 
cision under review we cannot say ; but, upon the authority 
of it, any one while “a student of an institution of learning” 
has been put under special constitutional disabilities, and the 
pursuit of learning unreasonably and ungraciously made at- 
tendant with practical political disfranchisement. But 
neither decisions of the Supreme Court nor Constitutions are 
“permanent” in an absolute sense. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE THEIST AND THE 
SCIENTIST. 
By Rev. 8. A. Ort, A. M., Professor in Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 


There was a time when men denied only the facts of Chris- 
tianity. But that day has passed. Now it is no longera 
dispute as to whether the Gospel miracles actually occurred, 
or whether such a person as the Divine-man, Jesus Christ, 
lived, but the assertion of utter impossibility in either case. 
So overwhelming is the force of testimony in favor of the 
reality of these facts, that a mere denial of them proved in- 
sufficient. In consequence of this,a step further back has 
been taken, and now the bald proposition is laid down with 
defiant air—There is no personal God. 
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The absurdity of the Christian faith is based not so much 
on the unalterableness of nature's laws, as on the non exist- 
ence of the being who could work miracles, were they other- 
wise possible. Modern scientists confidently declare that 
they have at last solved the great problem underlying all 
other questions, and are hence sure that a belief in the ex- 
istence of a living personal God is a frightful superstition, 
and at the same time one of the most amusing jests known 
among men. Proceeding on the assumption that every relig- 
ion is a human invention, they endeavor to show how, since 
the rise of physical science, one superstitious notion after an- 
other has been set aside, how one long received belief after 
another has been exploded, and how the process of elimina- 
tion has successfully gone on until now there remain only a 
few ultimate religious truths—the ghosts of a former gigantic 
system. But even these are not secure; for already science is 
pushing its conclusions so far that not a vestige of religion can 
remain. The ultimate result thus obtained is legitimate and 
necessary. If Christianity is a human system, then it is, like 
every product of thought, a matter of development. This 
admitted, the judgment follows, that it is susceptible of im- 
provement ; that its first form was imperfect, and that its last 
stage must be better than any preceding one. But what 
authority has the scientist to claim religion to be of man un- 
til the contrary is proved? Is the burden of proof with the 
religionist ? Religion with its divine pretentions was in the 
world long before the scientist, and proclaimed its heavenly 
origin by an authority from which there can be no just ap- 
peal. las the scientist, consequently, the undoubted right to 
say, “You are human until you prove yourself Divine?” The 
contrary is the more logical. Religion can say to science, 
“ITere are the claims of my divine origin; show them to be 
false, if you can.” To allow the former, namely, the assump- 
tion of religion as human until proved divine, forces the re- 
ligionist to offer only such proof as the scientist is willing to 
aceept, while the latter permits the scientist to draw his ob- 
jections from whatever quarter he pleases. Very much con- 
sequently will be gained by the advocate of revealed religion, 
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provided he sits in judgment on the deductions of science 
and plays the part of critic, instead of allowing his opponent 
to act that role, and mark out for him the field in which he 
must labor, in order to establish the proposition of debate. 
What is meant is, that Natural Science in any of its forms 
can never lead the human mind to the basis of revealed re- 
ligion, namely, the existence of a personal God. The con- 
stant effort of theists has been to answer the skeptical scient- 
ist on his own ground, to overthrow his objections by reasons 
drawn from the same source, and to deduce from nature the 
idea of a Divine existence. Profound thinkers and strong 
intellects have taken up the glove thrown down by the ad- 
versaries of inspired truth, and attempted to demolish utter- 
ly the superstructure that disbelievers are raising on the 
foundation of Natural Science. But the building is well 
founded, and cannot be moved by the herculean blows 1t re- 
ceives. Others, seeing the vanity of the powerful efforts put 
forth by the believers ina theistic faith to overturn the work 
of their adversaries, have been led to question the efficiency 
of the process pursued for satisfactory results. For be it ob- 
served that the mode of procedure on both sides is the same, 
the difference being in the conclusion drawn. The inquiry 
then arises, what result can be fairly obtained by the meth- 
ods of physical science ? 

The form in which Natural Science sets itself in array 
against Revelation is the Positive Philosophy. This philoso- 
phy recognizes Auguste Comte, a French Atheist of the last 
century, as its author. Although for a while neglected, it 
has been brought again into notice and exalted to the highest 
seat in the philosophical synagogue by the naturalists of our 
day. Herbert Spencer, one of its chief apostles, has set it 
forth perhaps more fully than has any other one of its advo- 
ates. He informs the world that science is definite knowl- 
edge, and that without science knowledge is worthless. Deti- 
nite knowledge is the knowledge of what is thinkable; and 
whatever is inconceivable can form no part of science. In- 
vestigating nature in the light of these postulates, he finds 
the First Cause of all things to be outside the pale of con- 
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ception ; and hence calls it the Unknowable. Unwilling to 
be styled an absolute Atheist, he, however, prides himself in 
boasting of an absolutely unknown God. But since his Deity 
is the unknowable, nothing can be affirmed concerning Him, 
not even that he exists; for that is to make a positive aftirm- 
ation; nor that He does not exist ; for that pre-supposes defi- 
nite knowledge in the case. Hence no statement can be made 
as to His existence or non-existence, or any attribute. Again, 
because He is unthinkable, He bears no relation to the uni- 
verse and the universe no relation to Him; and, therefore, it 
is not His creation, and in no way under His supervision. 
Ile is absolutely nothing to the universe, and the universe 
nothing to Him. Since the creation of matter is inconceiva- 
ble, for “it implies the relation between something and noth- 
ing, an idea which cannot. be formed into coherent thought,” 
the universe is self-existent ; and, hence, in no need of a su- 
perintending Deity. Therefore, while speculatively it is as- 
serted the Absolute Mystery exists as a reality, practically it 
must evermore be declared that Atheism is true. It matters 
not how much Mr. Spencer may attempt to hide his final con- 
clusion in utter ignorance, it nevertheless denies all supernat- 
ural communication, asserts the Bible a lie, and virtually 
means that a personal, living God does not exist. 

Another phase of science, much discussed at this time, is 
Natural Selection. Its principal expounder is Charles Dar- 
win. Professing to be non-committal on the Theistic ques- 
tion, he attends solely to the law of development as it has 
manifested itself in the evolution of all the different species 
of living things. Ie claims for his system a perfect inditter- 
euce as to whether organic life is self-existent, or whether it 
is acreation. This surely is very generous. But owing to 
the company that Natural Selection keeps, and the road on 
which it travels, it must be viewed with suspicion ; aud not 
only so, but there need be no surprise to find it in the end ig- 
noring a living, independent First Cause, and proclaiming it- 
self the only God who is. The company with which it asso- 
ciates is evolution, and the road on which it moves is sponta- 
neous generation; and hence there can be no difficulty in 
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knowing through what country it passes, and what is its des- 
tination. Natural Selection, under the direction of Mr. Dar- 
win, aime to account not merely for the variations in each 
species, but for the existence of the first individual in each 
species. By this means man is shown apparently to be a 
class, not of his own kind, distinct in origin from all other 
classes, but the product of what preceded him. If, therefore, 
his predecessors in the scale of development were entirely ma- 
terial, so likewise must he be. The world, hence, with all it 
contains, from the tad-pole in the stagnant pool to the high- 
est living organism, is no more than matter. The other step 
naturally follows:—spirit is an illusion; moral nature, an 
empty phrase; right and wrong, a conventional term; the 
biblical statement that there were special creations, and man 
was made in the likeness of an infinite spiritual Being, a 
falsehood. But, if what the Bible says of man be false, what 
it says of God must likewise be so. In short, when it makes 
the positive declaration of a Divine Existence it states a pal- 
pable untruth. It is sheer folly for any system to try to 
shield itself from the charge of skepticism by pleading indif- 
ference to Theism or its contrary. When pushed to its legit- 
imate end it must be either on one side or the other of the 
theistic question. Natural Science, therefore, whether as in- 
terpreted by the Positive Philosophy, or in the form of Nat- 
ural Selection as expounded by Mr. Darwin, undermines the 
foundation of revealed religion. And yet more; this same 
science, in whatever phase it may be viewed, must, if logi- 
cally conducted, terminate in some explanation for the origin 
of things utterly subversive of the truth announced in the 
Mosaic record: “In the beginniug God created the heaven 
and the earth.” The reason for this will appear in what now 
follows: 

Every science which claims to be an exposition of nature, 
proceeds according toa certain method. It begins with an 
observed fact, by analysis ascertains the law involved, and 
then the relation it bears to another fact. Observing that the 
first cannot exist without the second, it declares the relation 
to be not one of antecedent and consequent simply, but of 
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‘ause and effect, or of the evolving and the evolved. The 
constant aim is to detect the connection that obtains between 
the varied objects of nature and in the multiform phenomena 
of life. Abont the essence of things nothing can be known; 
and hence science of nature is only a science of what inheres 
in the essenee. Now whatever be the department in which 
investigation is carried on, the method is the same. It is al- 
way going from the particular to the general, and from the 
general to the more general. The deductions made are en- 
tirely satisfactory ; for at each step taken the result can be 
verified, and thus all uncertainty connected with hypotheses 
may be avoived. The starting point is something known to 
be,—a reality which no man doubts. The foundation being 
sure, the superstructure must of necessity be stable. Mis- 
takes may occur in the observations and experiments made, 
but these are not attributable to the method pursued. Dif- 
ferences of judgment may arise respecting peculiar relations, 
and hence diverse opinions be advocated, but still each party 
moves along the same highway, namely, from effect to cause. 
The facts of nature can thus be brought into systematic ar- 
rangement, their relations indicated, and something of their 
constituent parts apprehended. Beyond this, however, every 
effort is futile. It must be kept in mind that the movement 
is along a series, each term of which is conditioned on the 
one preceding.. When the start is made, then there can be 
no permanent stop at a certain point which may seem to be 
the end, and here a pole erected with a banner unfurled, bear- 
ing the device, “Eureka Theon.” One term in this series 
presupposes another; and the millionth requires a predecessor 
as surely as does the first, the second. Moreover the terms in 
this series are all limited; and however many of them be 
taken together, the sum will still be the finite. Limited 
they must be; for they are thinkable. Infinite no one of 
them ever can become ; for that would demand it to be greater 
than all the others taken together. If therefore the first fact 
be finite, the preceding ones are likewise; if the effect be 
limited, such is its cause, and so on without end. The logi- 
cal method of natural science can easily be perceived to be an 
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endless tread-mill process. The field in which it may roam 
is the boundless universe of matter. But beyond this it 
never can go. With the dependent it must continually deal, 
and find its “onward march confined within the boundaries 
of space and time. It is true that it may go to the very 
verge of finite reality,” and ask, “What is beyond?” but the 
only answer it can give to the earnest inquiry is, “Nature.” 
The ultimate conclusion of Modern Science is hence no mere 
vagary of the imagination, but a logical inference of the in- 
ductive method. Given the facts in the material universe, and 
the correct solution of the theistic problem can be given only 
in the way scientists propose. The doctrine of evolution no 
doubt unsettles the very basis of a theistic belief, and plunges 
its advocates headlong into pantheism, but it is entirely con- 
sistent with the a posteriori mode of argument, and, against all 
the attacks brought to bear upon it from the field of nature, 
stands unmoved. 

This may appear to be a dangerous admission, and one 
which leaves the whole territory to the peaceful possession of 
the Atheistic scientist ; still it must not be supposed that 
such is actually the case, and that the real question at issue 
is thereby forever given up. Let it be clearly understood 
that the question of dispute is whether the universe leads to 
a living personal God. The preceding remarks have been 
entirely on the negative side. Much, however, has been ad- 
vanced in support of the affirmative. Arguments to many 
minds thoroughly convincing have been mooted. Long 
standing proofs, familiar even to the common reader, are per- 
sistently offered as clinchers in the debate, and yet there is a 
growing conviction that the skeptical scientist has decidedly 
the advantage in the discussion. The reason for this advan- 
tage appears in the foregoing remarks. The fallacy underly- 
ing the reasoning of Theists, is that they assume in the outset 
the point to be deduced or carry the idea of a supernatural 
Being with them in every investigation; and when asked 
what caused the universe immediately reply, God. But sup- 
pose they knew nothing of the conclusion wanted, before 
they came to the place where a final inference is to be drawn, 
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is it certain beyond a doubt that the answer of a personal 
living God would be given? Nay, more, could it be given? 
What is there in any natural cause to indicate it to be the 
last of the series, and that what precedes is the unconditioned 
source of all things? Can the absolute infinite be evolved 
from the relative finite? Many Natural Theologies have 
been constructed on the basis of physical science, but, in the 
end, leap from the sphere of the natural to the realm of the 
supernatural. Design may be seized upon and shown actu- 
ally to exist. Thence intelligence may be deduced and ulti- 
mately the conclusion drawn that the world had an intelli- 
gent Author, but still there is no authority given in the 
premises to say, “This Author is the eternal God.” The two 
propositions in the argument embrace solely the finite; and 
it is hence as illogical to conclude therefrom in terms involv- 
ing the infinite, as it is, from premises expressing mere prob- 
ability, to deduce a conclusion indicating absolute certainty. 
When, therefore, according to this mode of reasoning, it is 
claimed an independent, living, First Cause exists, there is 
made an assumption of the very question to be demonstrated. 
Again, it is said something must always have been: the world 
exists. Very true. But does it hence follow that the some- 
thing which must alway have been isa living God? Ac- 
cording to the principle of cause and effect, may not the uni- 
verse be that something? So the logical understanding 
would positively answer. This explains why the conclusions 
of Natural Science are such formidable objections to the The- 
ist who plants himself with the modern scientist entirely on 
nature. On this ground as the basis, the pantheistic argu- 
ment is altogether unanswerable. In every age, wherever 
nature has been studied, either in ignorance of the Bible or 
in complete disregard of its teachings, the result has invaria- 
bly been the same, namely pantheism. And wherever a con- 
trary deduction has been made, the investigation has proceed- 
ed under the light and guidance of revelation, by this means 
unconsciously assuming what the examination supposes as 
yet unknown. Passing from nature up to nature’s God may 
be an expression well suited to poetry, but has no place in 
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the conclusions of a strictly inductive mode of argument. 
Paul’s saying that the eternal power and Godhead are clearly 
seen in the things which are, is frequently quoted as a con- 
clusive statement. It is however plain that it only could 
have significance with him who believes in a revelation, 
while, with the skeptic, it would be treated as an unmeaning 
assertion. That the apostle meant to say, the Divine exist- 
ence can be proved from material works or that the heathen 
might discover Him by an investigation of nature, and hence 
are without excuse, is an entire misapprehension of his lan- 
guage. Paul meant no such thing, but, on the contrary, de- 
signed simply to assert a universal intuition. 

A year ago, quite a stir was made in the religious world by 
Prof. Tyndall’s physical test for prayer. Many articles ap- 
peared in different Theological Reviews, aiming to expose the 
fallacy of the test and vindicate the scriptural idea of prayer. 
Some endeavored to give the philosophy of it ; some urged that 
a fine distinction must be drawn between what is its legiti- 
mate scope and irrelevant territory; and others, planting them- 
selves on the irrevocable decrees of an Almighty God, tried to 
show its reasonableness and value as a spiritural exercise. 
All, however, agreed in the assumption of a living God who 
an hear and answer prayer. But this is the very thing that 
Tyndall’s test denied. The question was not whether God 
can and does answer prayer; for the existence of a personal 
Divine Being once admitted, then there no longer can be any 
debate as to the possibility, or even probability, of answered 
petitions. The test itself presupposed the non-existence of 
Him who alone could answer prayer. This was evidently the 
idea of its author; for in his address before the British Sci- 
entific Association, he says: If you ask the Materialist, 
Whence is this matter of which we have been discoursing ? 
who or what divided it into molecules? who or what im- 
pressed upon them this necessity of running into organic 
forms? he has no answer. Science is also mute in reply to 
these questions. But if the Materialist is confounded and 
science rendered dumb, wuo else is entitled to answer? To 
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whom has the secret been revealed? Let us lower our heads 
and acknowledge our ignorance, one and all. The arguments 
designed to set aside his test, however well meant, were not 
conclusive. The arrows, though shot with strong bows, went 
wide of the mark. If such be the fact in regard to the pre- 
yailing mode of dealing with the skepticism of scientists, 
must not the contest be given up, and the victory yielded to 
the opponents of a theistic belief? By no means. Science 
has a limit. The knowledge it imparts is not all it is possi- 
ble for man to know, nor all that he does know. The sim- 
ple fact of his existence—a fact which no science can prove 
or disprove, or which it can reveal to his perceptions, stands 
in the field of his consciousness as part of the most distinct 
and positive knowledge it is competent for him to possess. 
There is then a sphere of knowledge beyond that over which 
science in kingly dignity presides, a sphere as real and far 
more extensive. What folly would it be for the naked eye 
to say to the telescope, “There are no worlds beyond the lim- 
its of my vision,” or that its unquestionable prerogative is to 
sit in judgment over the teachings of astronomy as furnished 
by the optical instruments for distant observation. Would 
it be sensible for the ear to tell the nose, “There are no odors,” 
or for the nose to say to the ear, “There is no sound.” And 
how much more authority has science to declare the whole 
field of knowledge is circumscribed by its limits? If there- 
fore the conviction of a living, personal God prevails, has 
science the undoubted right to pass the judgment that, since 
such a being is beyond its power of discovery, he cannot in 
any way be apprehended ; and hence, to all intents and pur- 
poses, does not exist? Granted that accurate investigation 
of nature leads unerringly to the Unknowable of whom 
nothing can be said, does this prove what is the Unknown in 
the cognitions of science, cannot be the known in some other 
range of apprehension? If there be revealed truth, then 
science can pass no decision with regard to it; for what 
power does it possess to distinguish revelation from discov- 
ery? If it does attempt to exercise judgment in the case, 
then must it first assume that a Revelation is as yet unknown. 
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But this assumption is fatal; for it carries with it the denial 
of the Personal Existence, who alone is able to make an in- 
fallible revelation. Science is forced either to admit that a 
field of knowledge outside its jurisdiction exists, or, claiming 
the sole right as arbiter of all possible knowing, to uncere- 
moniously condemn the claims of every supernatural truth. 
Against the latter stands the universal consciousness of man- 
kind. In every age and among the most civilized people has 
prevailed the belief in a Divine Personality. And how shall 
this conviction be explained? There surely must be some 
reason for it. Science has certainly not produced it; and yet 
it is here. The brilliant imagination of some genius of the 
olden time could not have conjured it up, for such is not the 
kind of a God the fancy would be likely to invent. Whence 
then is the knowledge of a living Deity, so generally extant ? 
The dreams of meditative, nelancholic minds dissipate from 
the presence of calm and sober reflection. The wild vagaries 
of the excited brain appear as moonshine in the light of in- 
telligent thought. Why then has not the belief in a personal 
God long since vanished from the earth? That science has 
not suggested this belief is true; that nature has not taught 
it is equally so; nevertheless it exists. What else can be 
aftirmed, bnt that the existence of a personal, living God is 
a belief grounded solely on the truth that such a Being exists 
and has revealed himself, at least somewhat, to men. Even 
Mr. Spencer, after having carefully drawn the scientitie con- 
clusion respecting a divine personality, is forced to say “there 
is a vague consciousness of Absolute Being which no mental 
effort can suppress.” This vague consciousness is the irre- 
pressible conviction of a real Infinite Personal Existence—a 
conviction based not on the discoveries ot science, but on a 
faith that is higher and stronger, and as unerring as the logi- 


cal proofs of the human understanding. There is knowledge 
that comes from some other source than nature, and over 
which the mind of man, in the capacity of scientist, cannot 
sit as judge. There isa realm of distinct and positive con- 
sciousness, beyond the boundaries of scientific analysis ; con- 
sciousness that needs no formulated evidence to make its per- 
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ception clearer; and that necessitates a belief which never 
has been and never can be suppressed. This consciousness 
finds its origin in the revelation which God has made of him- 
self directly to the creatures who bear his image. Manifestly 
true as all this is, it must not however be inferred that the 
study of science should be ignored. On the contrary, it can 
be pursued with the highest profit and a comprehension of 
nature be attained in the light of the the Divine Being, 
who is the Author and Governor of the universe, such 
as could in no otherwise be reached, Let the laboratory of 
nature entered, not with the intention of discovering an 
almighty and infinitely wise Creator, but for the purpose of 
studying the universe of that God, who, though his exist- 
ence cannot be proved, yet is present to the mind of man in 
a connection of which he never can get rid. The skeptic 
may land himself in the mine of a cold and cheerless panthe- 
ism, by confining his thought solely to the conditioned, but 
this in no wise shatters the belief in a Personal God, which 
is abiding, and absolutely independent of every process of 
reasoning. This still remains unmoved, and with it the the- 
ist can enter the vast field of created works; and as he looks 
abroad over the earth, may see the wisdom of Him in 
whose being he has an intuitive faith, and whose goodness is 
everywhere manifest; or casting a glance at the glory that 
fills immensity, may know this splendor to be a slight expres- 
sion of the grandeur of the eternal God. 


ARTICLE VY. 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCH, 


By Rev. R. A. Frxx, A. M., Johnstown, Pa. 


The position of women in the Christian Church, as well as 
in the state, is, in our day, a matter of much interest and no 
small importance. Hence this article. Whether the Cor- 
inthians had written to Paul for his advice and decision re- 
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specting the propriety of women teaching publicly, or whether 
it had been reported to him that some had usurped this au- 
thority, and had undertaken to teach in the Church, is uncer- 
tain. It is certain, however, that he decides positively, and 
without exception, against the practice: “It is not permitted 
unto them to speak.’’ Afterwards in giving direction to 
Timothy, he repeats the precept, “I suffer not a woman to 
teach.” In setting in order the things which were wanting 
in the churches, Timothy was instructed how he ought to 
behave himself in the house of God, and he was prepared to 
decide this question at once, by delivering this precept to all 
the churches which he might organize. Although the ques- 
tion might not have been proposed during the'apostle’s life- 
time, yet it was clearly forseen that it would be agitated in 
subsequent ages. Hence these precepts are left as permanent 
rules for the government of the churches till the end of time. 

Now, although we are not to hesitate a single moment in 
rendering our cheerful obedience to all precepts acknowledged 
to be of divine authority, because we do not, or think we do 
not, see the wisdom and goodness of the precepts, yet when 
this wisdom and goodness are seen, they furnish additional 
inducements to the discharge of our duty, and we perceive 
that the service required is our “reasonable service.” The 
wisdom and goodness of these precepts which prohibit women 
from filling the pastoral office in the Church, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, are obvious. Women are excluded, not for 
want of piety and zeal, nor, in some cases, at least, for the 
want of talents and learning; but, in part, for the want of 
that robust constitution, that strength of body, that physical 
adaptation to the work inseparably connected with this office. 
Their delicate frame is not calculated to perform the numer- 
ous and laborious duties required in the public service of the 
Church. The same reason, no doubt, has excluded them from 
the perils and hardships of war, and from the dangers and 
fatigues of the sea. But if it be admitted that some women 
possess talents and learning, with vigor of constitution, sufli- 
cient for this office, may not these, at least, be permitted to 
teach inthe Church? An inspired apostle has decided in the 
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negative. The precepts of the gospel are founded on the 
general characteristic of the sex, not exceptions from the 
general rule. Some wives are better qualified to govern the 
domestic establishment than their husbands, yet this is not 
generally the case, the precept, therefore, which prescribes 
the duties of this relation, allows no exception, “ Wives, sub- 
mit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord.” 
Suppose an exception in favor of such wives had been made, 
who are to judge and decide in the case? The wife? the hus- 
band? or some other person? Who does not see that in at- 
tempting to ascertain this superiority, on which the right of 
governing is founded, great and almost insuperable difficul- 
ties would oécur to the most impartial judges; and most 
probably contention, discord and nameless animosities would 
arise, which would make the marriage relation any thing but 
what it ought to be. The divine precept avoids these difl- 
culties and these bitter consequences by deciding that wives, 
without exception, are to submit. And there ‘s reason to 
believe that those who are most distinguished for their good 
sense and their prudence, will be the first to approve and 
obey this precept, without the most secret wish for an excep- 
tion in their favor, when they know that this exception 
would destroy the peace and harmony of thousands of fami- 
lies. So we think those women give the best proof of their 
piety and zeal who cheerfully obey the precepts of inspira- 
tion, though excluded from public teaching. 

But are they excluded from exerting their influence and 
using their agency in judicious efforts to advance the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom? They certainly are not. There is a field 
of labor marked out before them sufiiciently extensive to oc- 
eupy their whole life. In this field there are objects to ae- 
complish of sufficient difficulty and importance to call forth 
all their zeal, their talents, and their learning. If any of 
them are standing idle, it is not because they are excluded 
from the vineyard of the Lord, or because their appropriate 
work is not pointed out. There is a sphere of usefulness, 
embracing duties, some of which are peculiar to them, and in 
others of which they may engage in common with the other 
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sex. If they are engaged with fidelity and perseverance in 
the discharge of these duties, the last complaint they will 
have reason to make, will be that they have not labor sufli- 
cient to employ all their energies. Exclusion from the pulpit 
is not exclusion from usefulness in the Church. Their agency 
has been felt and acknowledged since the days of Christ 
down to the present ; and we rejoice to know that since the 
time of the apostles, the Church has never received more efli- 
cient and welcome aid from female piety and zeal than she is 
now receiving, and which it is hoped may increase an hundred 
fold. Their praise is in all the churches. They ministered to 
the wants of our Saviour; they labored with Paul, and no 
doubt with other apostles and teachers in the gospel; their 
acts of charity and kindness are recorded in the New Testa- 
ment; and one instance, at least, is not wanting in which aid 
was afforded in preparing a minister of the gospel for his of- 
fice. Let us, then, consider some of those duties peculiar to 
women ; some of those ways in which they may, and there- 
fore ought still to labor in the gospel, that is, to advance the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

A very great majority of females are, at one time or other, 
mothers and heads of families. If we except that of a pastor 
of a flock, there is no relation more important than that of a 
mother to her children. ‘To the care of the mother there is 
committed an infant, more helpless, as is often remarked, and 
continuing longer in a state of entire dependence, than the 
young of any of the lower orders of creatures. If her deli- 
cacy of frame unfits her for the more active and laborious 
pursuits of life, she is wisely and kindly prepared for the du- 
ties of this relation, by a sympathy and tenderness of heart, 
which are characteristic of her sex. The wants of the infant 
are numerous, of the most urgent nature, and returning daily 
and hourly. Nothing but a mother’s almost invincible ten- 
derness and perseverance are adapted to the supply of these 
wants. Its refiige and its pleasures are found in the mother’s 
bosom. Its sweetest looks and smiles are in the mother’s 
face, as an indication of that confidence which is reposed in 
her untiring patience and affection, and as a reward, most 
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grateful to her, for that assiduous attention which it receives. 
From this unremitting watchfulness she has a more perfect 
knowledge of the thoughts and feelings of the infant than 
any one, under different circumstance, can have of another. 
She can distinguish the cries of pain and distress from those 
of mere fretfulness. She clearly perceives the effect produced 
by her smile and her frown. She understands the workings 
of the mind through the language of the countenance, and 
especially of the eye. An intelligent mother, who has faith- 
fully discharged her duty, is the last person to be deceived by 
those arts of dissimulation which are too often practiced in 
after life. From all this it follows that she has a more com- 
plete influence over the infant, the child and the youth, than 
one human being, under other circumstances, can have over 
another. She cannot, indeed, supply natural defects of body 
or mind, but she can in no small degree control those facul- 
ties and powers which are possessed. All, therefore, which 
she can do, she certainly ought to do; for this influence, this 
power, this privilege, or by whatever name it may be called, 
is the measure of her responsibility. Natural tenderness will 
lead her to furnish nourishment and comfort to the body, but 
if she is truly pious, she will aim to accomplish an object in- 
finitely higher than this. She will aim to prepare her child 
for the service of God, for usefulness in the Church in this 
life, and for the joys and glories of heaven in the life to come. 
With this view she will exert all her influence and her judg- 
ment in the most unremitting effort to “train it up in the 
way in which it should go.” She will watch the first flow 
of thought and try to give it a proper direction ; will observe 
the first rising of wayward and evil passion, and labor to 
suppress it. Religious instruction will be given in that order 
and in that connection which will accord with the maturing 
and unfolding mind. She will embrace the first opportunity 
which will justify the attempt to convey to the mind some 
faint conceptions, at least, of the great Creator and Preserver 
of all things; conceptions which are to become more correct, 
more enlarged, more practical, and more delightful and joy- 
ous, not only through the different stages of life, but through 
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an endless duration. She will enforce and illustrate her in- 
structions by her own example, and her humble and impor- 
tunate prayers will ascend to heaven, that the blessing on her 
efforts may render them successful. In discharging these du- 
ties she will feel the powerful impulse derived from alternate 
fears and hopes, from anticipations of failure and of success. 
This child, the endeared object of the most tender affection, 
may become, through her indifference, her want of fidelity 
and perseverance, a neglecter of God and his salvation, an 
abandoned profligate, a pest to society, the grief of her soul, 
the reproach of human nature, and perish at last. The mo- 
tive derived from these anticipations will “stir her spirit 
within her,” to greater diligence, watchfulness and prayer. 
On the other hand, through her influence, with the blessing 
of God, this child may be led to the Saviour, be washed in 
his blood, be adopted into the family of heaven, become an 
active member of the Church, a blessing to mankind, be a 
joint heir with Christ of everlasting glory. Under this im- 
pulse her duties will no longer be a task, but a pleasure, a de- 
lightful privilege to the improvement of which her whole 
time, not imperiously demanded for other purposes, will be 
devoted. One hour's absence and some temptation may pre- 
vail, which her kind warning might have prevented ; some 
violent passion may burst forth which her affectionate remon- 
strance might have suppressed. One hour’s absence and some 
opportunity may be lost, never to be regained, of conveying 
useful ideas to the mind, of making useful impressions on the 
heart. Every hour lost, the work in future becomes the more 
difficult, and final success the less probable; every hour 
gained, the work in future becomes easier and success the 
more probable.” 

Here, then, is a field in which every mother may “labor in 
the gospel ;” here is a series of duties sufficient to employ all 
her time and all her zeal. And it is remarkable how perfect- 
ly the precepts and instructions of the gospel accord with this 
view of the subject. Is the mother required to be “chaste ?” 


By the same authority she. is required to be a “keeper at 
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home”—careful of her family. McKnight says, the word 
oixovpovs, signifies both those who keep at home and those who 
take proper care of their families.” That mother cannot 
take proper care of her family who does not “bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” She is to “/ove 
her children,” or be a lover of her children. This is a Chris- 
tian as well as a natural affection, and is utterly inconsistent 
with the neglect of their religious training. She is to “guide 
her house,” which, as it is a precept of the gospel, certainly 
implies those efforts which are calculated to guide them in 
the way of virtue and religion. If she deserves to be “well 
reported of for good works,” one of these good works will be 
that she has “brought up her children,” has taught them the 
knowledge of the Saviour, to love and serve God. Such are 
the notices taken of a mother’s duty in the New Testament. 
If her virture ought to be above all suspicion, so ought her 
love to her children, her attachment to home, and her zeal 
and perseverance in their religious education. if she is re- 
quired to be a “keeper at home,” it is because her great work 
is there; because she can be more useful to the Church and 
the cause of Christ at home than she can be elsewhere; and 
because no other person can supply her place, if she is absent. 
At home, by a mother’s pious care, many a Timothy has been 
instructed in the Scriptures, and thus been prepared for pub- 
lic usefulness in the Church. Many a John Newton, after 
months and years of the most abandoned profligacy, through 
the blessing of God, may be reclaimed and brought to the 
Saviour by the pious example, the prayers and instructions of 
a mother. This every mother may be, and may do, and there- 
fore every mother ought to be, and ought to do, this. Well 
authenticated instances of success, and above all, the sure 
promises and declarations of the God of truth, give them 
reason to hope that their “labor of love” shall not be in vain. 
They ought not to despair. Their prayers may be answered 
when, they are sleeping in the grave. If all mothers were 
with zeal and perseverance, discharging their duty, the 
Church and the world would soon feel and acknowledge the 
great usefulness of maternal influence. Every faithful pastor 
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of the Church would unite with Paul in saying, “Help those 
women who labor with me in the gospel.” They have so 
taught their children the nature and necessity of the Chris- 
tian religion, as to prepare them to be attentive and obedient 
hearers of the gospel, to be intelligent and active subjects of 
the kingdom of Christ. 

Now, it is obvious to every one, who will reflect but a mo- 
ment, that the duties of a mother, and those of the pastoral 
office, are utterly inconsistent. If the Saviour pronounced a 
woe on mothers, that is, foretold their greater affliction, in 
reference to their flight from Jerusalem, so with equal pro- 
priety might this woe be pronounced on them, if they were 
required to discharge the numerous and arduous duties of 
this office or calling. The mother is to be a “keeper at home,” 
the pastor must be often from home. The mother in “guid- 
ing her house,” in “bringing up her children,” will find 
enough to employ her whole time; the faithful pastor must 
give his whole time to the duties of his office. She can there- 
fore, be much more useful to the Church at home, in the dis- 
charge of her appropriate duties, than she could possible be 
by deserting her home, neglecting her children, and under- 
taking to preach the gospel. At home she will furnish the 
first proof of her zeal for the cause of Christ. If her zeal 
be, indeed, “according to knowledge,” it will not exhaust it- 
self by the exhibition of an hour; it will be a steady princi- 
ple, operating through every day and year of life. It will 
not be like the flash of lightning bursting from the dark 
bosom of the cloud and exciting the momentary gaze of men, 
but like the genial warmth of the sun, after the dreariness of 
winter, clothing the earth with verdure, and the fields with 
fruitfulness. 

It is not intended by the preceding remarks that the hus- 
band and the father has nothing to do in the education of 
children ; he has his own share of responsibility and his own 
duties to perform. It is assumed, however, that the mother’s 
influence is greater than that of the father. The mother’s 
influence is that of kindness and affection more than of author- 
ity, the father’s is that of authority, more than of kindness. 
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That the mother is better qualified than the father for the 
management of children, has often been demonstrated. If 
she is left a widow, and has the means of subsistence, or can 
procure them by her own exertions, she can keep her children 
together ; not so with the father, when he is left alone. He will 
soon find how great is the loss he has sustained, in his own 
incompetency to take proper care of the motherless children 
thus entirely committed to his guardianship. 

If it should be alleged that the above remarks do not pro- 
hibit women who are not mothers from preaching the gospel, 
we reply, that the precepts of the gospel are founded on the 
general characteristic of the sex, and not on a few exceptions 
from a general rule. It is a fact that a very great majority 
of women, at one time of life or other, are mothers. If those 
who are not mothers cherish an ardent zeal for the cause of 
Christ, there are other fields of usefulness in which their zeal 
ean find ample employment. 

How honorable, though brief, is the history of Dorcas? 
“This woman was full of good works and alms deeds which 
she did.” “She spent her life in acts of kindness and charity. 
Iler soul was full of love to God and man; and her whole 
time was filled up with works of picty and mercy.” She 
sought out the naked and clothed them; the hungry and fed 
them; the afflicted and comforted them; the orphans and 
cherished them. Let the woman, who, because she is exclud- 
ed from the pulpit, is ready to complain for want of duties 
to fill up her time, and employ her zeal, “go and do likewise.” 
Let her imitate this noble exainple of female usefulness, and 
her complaints will be heard no more. While she passes 
silently from one cottage to another, from one sick bed to 
another, from one scene of misery to another, with kindness 
in her heart, and, if possible, with alms in her hand, though 
the world should neither notice nor applaud her, the Judge of 
all the earth will both notice and reward her. Every visit 
she makes, every word of consolation she offers, every alins- 
deed she does, though it be but a cup of cold water, is re- 
corded in his book, and will be adduced as proof, to the assem- 
bled universe, that she possesses the spirit of Christ, belongs 
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to the family of heaven, and is prepared to “enter the joy of 
her Lord.” Works which will thus be noticed and rewarded 
in heaven, must have a powerful tendency to promote the 
kingdom of Christ on earth. A life spent in this manner 
demonstrates the truth that the gospel is “good will to men.” 
Such a life presents an argument in favor of the Christian relig- 
ion which can neither be refuted nor resisted. Into this field 
of usefulness and labor, every female who feels in her heart 
that charity, that love, which “seeketh not her own,” is in- 
vited to enter. If she is wealthy she can “make to herself 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.” If she is poor 
she can cast in her “two mites ;” she can visit and comfort the 
affiicted. 

There is another remarkable instance of female beneficence 
recorded in the gospel. “Certain women ministered to Christ 
himself of their substance.” “Ile who was rich, for our 
sakes became poor.” “Ile had not where to lay his head.” 
He wrought miracles to supply the wants of others, but 
never, it appears, to supply his own. For this supply he 
seems to have depended often at least on the kindness of his 
friends. The kind and cheerful hospitality of Bethany, is 
known to all who read the gospel. Happy women, some are, 
perhaps, ready to exclaim, who had the opportunity of min- 
istering to the Saviour; of feeding and clothing the “Lord 
of glory.” We would rejoice in such an opportunity. We 
would cheerfully devide our last morsel with him who died 
for sinners. But this is a happiness and an honor we cannot 
expect, for the Saviour is no longer a “man of sorrows ;” “ex- 
alted at the right hand of the majesty on high,” he no longer 
needs the charities of earth. It is true, his own words have 
been long since verified: “Me ye have not always,” but it 
is equally true that “ye have the poor with you always, and 
wheresoever ye will, ye may do them good.” Whatever you 
to would do to Christ, if the opportunity offered, do the same 
the poor in his name, and for his sake, and verily you shall not 
lose your reward.” He will acknowledge and reward this as 
if it had been done to himself. The poor, the aftiicted, the 
friendless, as it regards your charities and your kindness, are 
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his representatives, and especially if they belong to “the 
household of faith.” If your love and your zeal permit you 
to neglect the poor, to pass by them on the other side, you 
would also neglect the Saviour, if he was on earth. You 
might, indeed, supply his wants from motives of mere selfish- 
ness, of vain ostentation, to gain the praise of men, but these 
motives will never receive the approbation of him who 
“searcheth the heart.” Let it be believed then, with un- 
wavering confidence, that the happiness and honor, expected 
from ministering to Christ, will be secured by ministering to 
the poor and afflicted in his name. That food and clothing 
which you would cheerfully give unto the Saviour, give to 
the poor, and at the day of judgment, you will be considered 
as if he himself had received this kindness. Go then, reader, 
supply the wants of the poor, comfort the affiicted, cause the 
“widows heart to sing,” become the friend of the orphan. 
Remember the declaration—“inasmuch as ye have done it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 

Those religious institutions which distinguish the present 
age, and are the glory of our country, and of every country 
where they exist, furnish ample opportunities for the active 
benevolence of females. It would seem, indeed, that heaven 
intended them to enlarge the sphere of usefulness to female 
piety and zeal. These are intended to supply the spiritual 
wants of mankind—wants which require the most immedi- 
ate, strenuous, combined and persevering exertions. None 
need be idle while there are Bibles and tracts to be distribu- 
ted, and while there are families and individuals to be sup- 
plied, or while there is a cent to be collected for these im- 
portant religious charities. If they are wealthy they may 
contribute according to what they have, and if they have but 
little to give, they may still be very useful agents, in a vari- 
ety of ways, which it is not necessary to detail. Every dol- 
lar which they send to the treasury of the Lord for these 
purposes, every Bible and every tract which they distribute, 
may produce incalculable benefits—benefits which may re- 
main when they are laid in the grave, and be perpetuated 
even to the end of time. In this way the influence of females 
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may produce great and blessed effects in their own immediate 
neighborhood, it may extend round the globe to the dark 
ends of the earth, and to the distant isles of the sea. To every 
female in whose heart is the love of God and zeal to promote 
his glory, we would say, “Whatsoever thy hands find to do, 
do it with thy might, for the night cometh when none can 
work.” 

The frequent opportunities which occur of giving instruc- 
tion, warning, admonition and advice on religious subjects, 
in a private way, open another wide field to female usefulness. 
In this way they may do much to aid the ministers of the 
gospel, and to promote the cause of Christ. A single “word 
spoken in due season, how good is it.” Two distinguished 
ministers of the gospel in the primitive church, received im- 
portant instruction of females. Priscilla was united with 
her husband in expounding to the eloquent Apollos “the way 
of God more perfectly.” Lois, the grandmother, and Eunice, 
the mother of Timothy were his first instructors in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, the true source of all theology. 
If we are not mistaken we have known very valuable instruc- 
tion given by a pious and intelligent female to a student of 
theology, given, too, with such commendable art as to leave 
the student in full possession of the feeling that he was the 
teacher and not the learner. If women who are zealous for 
the cause of Christ, as all ought to be, would employ to the 
utmost that mildness, tenderness and modesty, which are the 
characteristic and the glory of their sex, they might do much 
good. They might instruct the ignorant, cheer the despond- 
ing, animate the timid, confirm the wavering, strengthen 
the weak, quicken, in the Christian race, the lingering, and 
thus prepare each disciple of Christ, whom they aided, for 
greater usefulness in the church on earth, and for greater hap- 
piness and higher degrees of glory in heaven. The Sunday 
School invites every female whose circumstances in life admit 
of her occupying this honorable station, to “labor in the gos- 
pel,” to be a co-worker with Christ himself. Here that seed 
may be sown, which, through the blessing of God, may spring 
up to everlasting life. A single word spoken in kindness, a 
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new turn given to the thoughts, a single impression made on 
the heart, may produce effects which will continue when the 
earth shall be no more. To be instrumental in rescuing one 
child from the grasp of eternal death, and fitting it for heaven, 
will secure a brighter crown from the hand of the Judge, 
than to have ruled over half the globe. 

The influence of females over the other sex is known to be 
great, and if this were directed by the spirit of Christian love 
and zeal, the church and the world would soon wear a new 
aspect. If the influence of Herodias over [lerod had been 
under the control of sincere piety, instead of that bitter and 
implacable resentment which she cherished, their faithful re- 
prover, instead of being doomed to lose his head, would have 
been protected. That profligate must be hardened indeed, 
who does not feel himself to be out of his element while in 
the presence of females respectable for their piety. Vice 
which assumes, in the presence of the other sex,a bold and 
shameless front, will shrink abashed from their presence, or 
put on the mask of detestable hypocrisy. Many of them 
are therefore qualified to reprove the careless and _ profligate. 
If their reproof is well timed, and given with mildness and 
decision, it will do much to check the torrent of vice and im- 
piety which threatens to sweep the land with a besom worse, 
a thousand times, than that of temporal destruction. An 
illustration of this is found in the successful crusade which 
the pious women are carrying on, as we write, especially in 
the west, against the curse of curses, the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquor. 

Prayer is the privilege and the duty of women. They may 
have but little to give, but they can pray for the peace and 
prosperity of the church. They can pray for those to whom 
they may be incapable of giving useful instruction or advice. 
They can pray for those who would be oftended with their 
kindest admonition and reproof. In their closets they can 
plead earnestly with God for a perishing world. If the 
father and the husband should neglect the worship of God in 
his family, the mother and wife should, if permitted, per- 
form this duty, and save the family from the fearful doom 
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of those who “call not upon God.” In social meetings, con- 
sisting of their own sex they may pray with and for each 
other. In meetings composed of both sexes—may they also 
lead in prayer? This is doubtful; that is, some approve, and 
some disapprove of the practice. We will only say, let them 
faithfully and zealously discharge every other duty respecting 
which there is no doubt, and then if they feel a degree of 
zeal unemployed for want of appropriate duties, we hope 
some friend of the cause of Christ will endeavor to remove 
all doubt from this case. 

Such are some of the ways in which pious women have 
labored, and may “labor in the gospel” and in the church, 
without usurping authority over the men, without entering 
on questionable ground, without departing from their appro- 
priate sphere. While Paul was preaching at Philippi, he could 
derive animation from the belief that here were devoted 
women, helping him in advancing the cause of Christ, by 
their instructions, their example, their kindness and their 
prayers. When absent he remembers them and enjoins it on 
the whole church to help them in every way which they 
might require. May every pastor of the Church have such 
helpers. ‘May every mother be indeed a mother in Israel ;” 
may every woman be a Dorcas. Their zealous efforts are 
much needed, and their reward is with Him who bought the 
church with his own blood. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Sufficient time has now passed, since the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance, to calm the disturbing excitement con- 
nected with its work, and to show some of its real and abid- 
ing fruits. We have reached a point at which, we think, a 
sober and discriminating judgment may be formed concern- 
ing it. As the current of the Church’s life and work is now 
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moving on, with the new forces and direction, if any, given 
by the Alliance, it seems proper and desirable to endeavor to 
reach some just estimate of the character and worth of its 
work. The Alliance, having now held its sixth meeting 
since its organization in 1846, and filling a growing place in 
the eye of the world, has shown a vitality and permanence 
which place it among the marked phenomena of Protestant 
Christendom, and make it worthy of earnest attention. We 
do not, in this article, propose any general discussion of its 
fundamental principles or ruling aims, but simply, reviewing 
the issues of the meeting in New York, to determine, if pos- 
sible, the relations and worth of what it has done. 

Every reader of our daily and weekly papers, both secular 
and religious, has noticed what conflicting views and opinions 
have been entertained on the merits of the Alliance. By 
some it has been criticised and condemned; by others ap- 
proved and perhaps extravagantly extolled. The feeling has 
ranged through all degrees, from enthusiastic endorsement 
and co-operation to intense disfavor and opposition. The 
sources, however, whence the approval and the opposition 
have respectively come, must strike sober and _ reflecting 
minds as very significant, and probably suggestive of correct 
judgments about the merits of the Alliance. No one can 
have failed to notice that the condemnation has been mostly 
by denominations or factions which represent the extremest 
sectarian narrowness and exclusiveness, whilst the favoring 
judgment has come from those denominations, or parts of de- 
nominations, which are among the most truly evangelical and 
active portions of Protestant Christianity. The Tozers and 
the Potters, standing on the extremest verge where prelatical 
Protestantism turns to Romanism, embody and express the 
opposition in its intensest form. In milder, though very pro- 
nounced form, it has come from the dogmatism that puts its 
own human explanations of doctrine on a level with the 
divine doctrine itself, and excludes from the Lord’s table, as 
far as it can do it, those whom Christ’s terms accept. Arro- 
gance and sectarianism have taken exception. The denomina- 
tionalism that claims a sort of popism infallibility for what 
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are merely its own interpretations of Scripture, and stands 
in a‘kind of ultramontane intolerance toward others, has had 
no good words for the Alliance. But catholic Christianity, 
in its best combinations of orthodox faith and consecrated 
life, has approved. Whilst a fact of this kind is not decisive 
as to the real merit of the Alliance, it is nevertheless of im- 
pressive significance. It is something for the Alliance to 
have such friends as it has. It is something for it, too, to 
have such enemies. 

From these determining causes, the relations sustained 
toward it by some branches of the Church have been unde- 
fined and confused. The differing views have divided some 
denominations. Inthe Church of England and the Ameri- 
‘an Episcopal Church, the Low-Church men have been in 
open and earnest sympathy with it, while the ritualistic por- 
tion has presented an unmistakable antagonism. The atti- 
tude of the Baptist Church has been somewhat ambiguous, 
in a great measure cordial toward its aims and work, yet pre- 
vented by one feature of its dogmatical position from full 
assimilation with its catholic Christian spirit. Only by what 
the Baptists seem to regard as a tacit concession, on the part of 
the Committee of Arrangements, to their close-communion 
principle, in arranging for no celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per by the Alliance, were they enabled to make a show of in- 
terest in it. The Baptists who dared to indicate their true 
adoption of the principle of recoguition and fellowship with 
other believers, which the Alliance rea//y means, and which 
expresses itself in the communion of the Lord’s Supper, have 
been about as severely handled by their brethren as have the 
liberal minded men of the Episcopal Church by their semi- 
popish fellow Churchmen. The Reformed (German) Chureh, 
in its Mercersburg school of theology as well as in that which 
opposes it, has taken a friendly relation to the Alliance. 
Though the Mercersburg theology possesses some high-church 
features, tending toward a rigid and contracted ecclesiasti- 
cism, it has not built a wall of non-recognizing separation be- 
tween itself and other divisions of the Christian brotherhood. 
The approval of the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and the 
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Congregational Churches, has been cordial and almost un- 
broken by any dissent. As to the different branches of the 
Reformed Church in continental Europe and Great Britain, 
the representation in the Alliance itself indicates a favorable 
disposition. The comments of the press in their connection, 
since the Alliance, have been kindly. In no Church have the 
sentiments expressed been more various and confused than in 
the Lutheran Church. It is difficult to characterize the re- 
lations of Lutheranism to the Alliance. From the Lutheran 
Church in Germany no representation was preseut. This is 
to be regretted. The ecclesiastical connection of the eminent 
German theologians and pastors present at the meeting in 
New York is that of the Prussian Union (Evangelical Church). 
Some of them, however, were from the Lutheran side. What 
impression the meeting has made upon the strict Confessional 
Lutherans there, we have no means of knowing. The papers 
of Germany, in other connections, speak in praise of the Alli- 
ance. But we have not heard the voice of the Lutheran press. 
The confessional Lutherans of Germany have never sympa- 
thized with the Alliance movement. The fact that the Prus- 
sian Union has drawn into itself a large part of the Luther- 
ans whose liberal views and catholic spirit prepared them for 
co-operation with others, makes it unlikely that those who 
adhere to the distinctively Lutheran Church would show 
much favorable interest in this organization. The cireum- 
stances under which they maintain their separate denomina- 
tional position indisposes them toward what are regarded as 
unionistic movements. Jn our own country almost the en- 
tire body of those who constitute the most earnest and prac- 
tically evangelical portion of the Lutheran Church, repre- 
sented in the General Synod north and the General Synod 
south, have approved of the Alliance and sympathized with 


its designs. On the other hand, that portion of our Church 
which pushes its Lutheranism into a narrow sectarian exclu- 
siveness, the wing of the Church represented by the Synodi- 
‘al Conference, has shown the movement uo favor. The op- 
position has been open and sustained. The attitude of the 
members of the General Council seemed for some time doubt- 
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ful. Fora while, some appeared to feel kindly toward it. 
Others criticised and condemned. But since the meeting of 
the Alliance, the papers, both English and German, supported 
by the Council division of the Church, have generally and 
strongly declared against it. The partiality shown to that 
division by the Committee which arranged for the Alliance— 
a partiality that looked like an unseemly favoritism to its 
enemies—has been very ungratefully requited. The Luther- 
anand Missionary, atter claiming that it had kept its ‘“read- 
ers posted all the way along of the shallowness of the whole 
thing,” thinks that it should not be accused of “favoring that 
coucern and tolerating the members of it.” It vindicates two 
prominent men of the Council from all suspicion of sympa- 
thy with the Alliance, by an assurance that they never went 
near it. On behalf of another, who was present and read a 
paper, it is apologetically urged, in substance, that his con- 
nection was philosophical, not theological, and that he did 
not dream of becoming a member. Though in the Alliance 
he was not of it. The idealism he expounded was too thin 
to form a real connection. Whatever may be thought of the 
justice of this distinction, it has become clear that the part 
of Lutheranism represented in the Council, following its lead- 
ers and the narrowing exclusiveness of the dogmatic temper 





that controls them, has taken position antagonistic to the 
Alliance. And the point that comes into view in such a 
glance at the attitude of the various Churches, is, that as a 
rule, the degree of denominational narrowness and bigotry 
has determined that attitude, and drawn, for the Alliance, 
the line of division bet ween its friends and opponents, whether 
as denominations or individuals. That portion of Protestant- 
ism whose theology has drunk in most of the life and spirit 
of our common eatholic Christianity, and is developed into 
the large heartedness of true love and aggressive work, is the 
portion that has shown a hearty concurrence in the aims of 
the Alliance. 

As preliminary to a right estimate of the Alliance, it is 
proper to remind ourselves of several principles that justly 
apply to its work and influence. One of these principles is, 
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that an association is not rightly held responsible for the 
mingling with it efforts of such infirmities and mistakes as 
are inseparable from human activity in God’s work. Certain 
mistakes and features of human infirmity, in the meeting of 
the Alliance, have been pointed out, and sometimes held up 
as reasons for condemning the whole thing, or at least for 
depreciating its value. These errors and human weaknesses 
are, to some extent, inseparable from man’s work in even 
the divinest organizations. The Church itself, with the sig- 
net of Christ’s institution on its forefront, cannot be kept 
free from them, any more than tares can be kept out of it. 
In the Church’s history, infirmities, mistakes, and even 
crimes, hold a large place. If Christians will not co-operate 
in associations until they can do so in relations in which these 
things can find no place, they must do nothing at all. If the 
redoubtable Tozer, or his appreciative friend, Bishop Potter, 
will not work, or find fellowship, except in relations free from 
bad human infirmities, he must hasten to escape from his 
own Church, and more especially from himself. It may be, 
that, owing to the circumstances in which the Alliance was 
called together in New York, there was some denominational 
one-sidedness, or favoritism, and some portions of Protestant- 
ism were pressed into an unfair prominence. It may be that 
in the high pleasure that was born out of the very meeting, 
the convention surrendered itself unduly to the idea of hav- 
ing a “good time of it,” and did very little practical work, 
in the way of suggestions and plans for the bettering of the 
life of our Protestant Christianity. It is easy to see how 
the work of the Alliance might have been more practical, 
were that regarded as a desirable thing. But though com- 
plaints in these respects should be admitted as just, the ob- 
jectionable features were only incidental, and so truly belong 
to the infirmity of human effort, that they cannot be exclud- 
ed from any of the great and holy movements of the Church 
of Christ. From the presence of these things, Christian men 
-~annot escape, till the Church militant shall pass into the 
Church triumphant. Another principle requires that the Al- 
liance should be credited with those good results, which it, 
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by force of its relations and practical leadings, is bringing 
into existence. Some of its very best results may be in sim- 
ply occasioning a better disclosure of the real sentiments and 
characteristics of some denominations of our Protestantism and 
of the men that represent these denominations. It may become 
a blessing simply by the revelations which its existence has 
compelled, if these revelations open a better understanding of 
pressing ecclesiastical problems. Thus, even more than by the 
good which it assimilates, it may accomplish a useful service 
by bringing into view evils which withstand it, and which 
it cannot surmount. The very weakness of the Alliance may 
itself have instructive lessons, and shed some rays of light on 
the methods needful for attaining the Church’s right oneness 
and best success. We believe that through the-late meeting 
of the Alliance, it is possible to have a more intelligent out- 
look upon the status and tendencies of the Christianity of our 
times. 

Looked at in the light of these principles, and tracing out 
some of the results which have become manifest during and 
since the meeting in New York, we think it must be conced- 
ed that the Alliance has accomplished some valuable service. 

1. It has had added some strength to the impulse toward 
a better oneness of the visible Church. This is the chief 
thing in the design of the Alliance. It is the grand aim for 
which it exists. It would seem impossible to deny the need 
of endeavor in this direction. There is room for this agency 
of the Alliance. The divided, antagonistic, often belligerent 
state of Protestantism leaves no room for reasonable doubt 
on this point. The sectism of the denominational spirit needs 
a strong counteractive, if the real oneness of the Church is to 
be maintained or made discernible to the world. Yet it so 
happens that both the need and the serviceableness of the 
Alliance in this direction have been questioned and denied. 
A denial, however, it seems to us, can be made only from the 
standpoint of either the narrowest sectarian intolerance, 
which regards its own organization as the total of Christ’s 
Church, or the lowest fanaticism or rationalism, which alto- 
gether loses sight of the reality of any divinely established 
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visible Church. The dogmatic sectism that sees and recog- 
nizes no part of the Saviour’s Church outside of its own little 
denominational organization may deny any need of a closer 
bond of union with other parts of the Church ; because, to it, 
there is no other part. The rationalism that so resolves the 
reality of the Church into mere subjective piety and individ- 
ual experience and liberty as to destroy the idea of a divine 
organization, may care for no union in the visible Church ; 
for it holds no such Church ordained. But the view admit- 
ted by all sound theology, that our various orthodox denomi- 
nations are real parts of the one Church of Christ, cannot 
but recognize also the necessity of their standing in the proper 
mutual relationship to each other demanded by their inner 
oneness of life in Christ. 

The plea, sometimes put forward in vindication of a non- 
recognizing exclusivism on the part of the different denomi- 
nations, that our denominationalism, whilst it does not consti- 
tute a unity, does yet not destroy the real oneness of Christ’s 
Church, though measurably true, is shallow and misleading. 
For instance, the reasoning of Dr. Smeaton: “It must be 
kept in mind that we are not the makers of the Church’s one- 
ness, in any sense of the word. The Chureh is already one in 
her Lord, before the commencement of any humanly invent- 
ed schemes of union. The real oneness of the Church is set 
forth in Scripture by a sevenfold bond, viz: one body, one 
spirit, one hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of all (Eph. 4:4). This is prior 
in time, and different in kind, from those man-made schemes 
on which the utmost efforts of contrivance and diplomacy 
have often been bestowed for a length of time to little pur- 
pose, and which commonly end in disappointment. The one- 
ness of the Church is a divine fact, and widely different from 
that outward unification which is but the result of human 
contrivance.”* Such an argument can be applicable to this 


*National Christianity and Scriptural Union, by George Smeaton, 
PD. D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, quoted with glowing approval by the Lutheran and Missionary, of 
January 22, 1874. 
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subject, only by utterly destroying the Scriptural distinction 
between the visible and the invisible Church, a distinction 
clearly drawn as real and necessary in the Confessions* and 
theology of all the chief denominations concerned in this 
question of union. It is true that, as to the invisible Church 
“of the saints and elect,”’+ “the oneness of the Church is a 
divine fact,” and “we are in no sense the makers of it ;” but 
it is equally true that “that oufward unification which is the 
result of human contrivance,” may be merely such division and 
separation, as may make the external form utterly false to 
the inner reality, and contradictory of it. The true invisible 
Church, as the congregation of all the saints remains unbrok- 
en indeed, despite abounding schisms and disruptions. We 
need no human contrivance to preserve that. But we do 
need true principles of Scripture exegesis and of Christian 
life, to prevent “human contrivance,” in the way of men-made 
explanations of the divine doctrine, from making the external 
form or manifestation of the Church an utter denial of the 
real unity—such a denial as is presented in the denominational- 
ism which practically unchurches other branches of the body 
of Christ. The idea, that “ecclesiastical union has its limits 
marked out by harmony of Confession,” as Dr. Smeaton urges, 
and as others quote him in opposition to the Alliance, has 
been pressed into the extreme of making, not the divine truth, 
but scores of human interpretations the condition of Chris- 
tian and Church fellowship. The claim, made again and 
again, as axiomatic in this connection, that ‘there can be no 
true union, which requires either party to recede a hair’s 
breadth from the acknowledged truth of God,’ may be cor- 
rect in its formal expression, but it becomes an utter false- 
hood and treachery to the Church, in the intolerant applica- 
tion of it. For what are, in fact, the points of dogmatic ex- 
clusiveness? Not “the acknowledged truth of God”—acknowl- 
edged by the Church universal—but some human explanations 





*Winer’s Comparative View. 
tGerhard’s Loci, Locus xxiii., Cap. II. Sect. x. 
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of doctrine, concerning which the devout mind of the Church 
has been unable to reach a unanimous understanding. What 
is “the truth of God,” to be acknowled on the point, is the 
very thing to be settled. Nothing but the densest ignorance 
or the ugliest wilfulness can treat it as settled, in face of the 
divided and conflicting interpretations of the Church. For 
the differing parties to treat these explanations on a few 
points as synonyms for “God’s truth,” must in fact be, in most 
cases, but “teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 
And if they allow their differences to bar Christian recogni- 
- tion and fellowship, they can hardly, it seems to us, escape 
the condemnation of “making void the law of God through 
their traditions.” It is found that, practically, the distinctive 
planks in the denominational creeds are really the “humanly 
invented schemes of union;” but these “schemes” unite or- 
ganically only a few, or at best, only a part of the entire 
Church ; and when they, at the same time, so disrupt Chris- 
tian fellowship among the different divisions of the Church 
as to bar recognition as brethren, and exhibit them as un- 
churching each other, the true office of Confessions is trans- 
cended and abused. The exegesis of the Saviour’s prayer in 
John 17 : 20—23, which interprets Him as praying only for 
an invisible unity, attained in the spiritual oneness of believ- 
ers, without any respect whatever to a proper manifestation 
of it in the visible Church which is the communion of saints, 
is in plain and violent conflict with the reason Himself gives : 
“That the world may know that Thou hast sent me.” There 
must be understood, as sought by the Saviour, along with 
the real spiritual oneness, some corresponding and illustrative 
manifestation of it among all His followers. Our denomina- 
tionalism can never be vindicated, if pushed to an extreme in 
conflict with Jesus’ prayer. It may be, if held back from 
such extreme. We do not believe that that prayer requires 
an organic union of the difterent branches of the visible 
Church, but it does require that we keep our denominational 
organizations, in their attitude toward each other, from either 
contradicting that true and imperishable oneness, or even hid- 
ing it from the view of the world. 
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Now, one service accomplished by the Alliance is the dem- 
onstration of the possibility of presenting such a oneness of 
the Church. This office of man/festation is pre-eminently the 
one it has fulfilled. In the Christian fellowship between 
those representatives of the chief orthodox denominations of 
Protestantism, from England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
and India, as well as from all parts of our country and Can- 
ada, that oneness for which Christ prayed, and which befits 
Christianity, was practically illustrated and strengthened. 
It was shown that it requires the laying aside of no legiti- 
mate denominational differences, no abandonment of doctrinal 
and confessional convictions. It only requires that divine 
humility and justice which refrains from judging and con- 
demning others whom Christ bas received. As members of 
different Churches, their testimony to their convictions of 
God’s truth, and against understood error, was unimpaired 
by their fellowship in all the great truths which they recog- 
nized themselves as holding in common. Indeed, their testi- 
mony to thesr confessional standpoint has been made more 
effectual aud impressive, because seen to be discriminating 
and loving—not mere bigotry and onesidedness. Without 
doubt, the Alliance has helped to draw out Christian love, 
and to bring the Church to a clearer consciousness of its real 
oneness in Christ. It was surely an impressive spectacle— 
members of so many denominations, from so many nationali- 
ties blending in Christian fellowship, communing together at 
the Lord’s Table. What a voice was that which has been 
heard in the greeting sent even by the Old Catholic Congress: 
“A truly Christian communion has already taken place be- 
tween ourselves and other Christian believers. Therefore we 
seize with joy the hand of fellowship you have extended to 
us.” The influence of the manifested fellowship at the Alli- 
ance has been felt over a large portion of the Church. There 
is, indeed, not much sign that the close-communion part of 
our own Church has been affected by it. Some evidence has 
appeared, that the open-communion sentiment of the Baptist 
Church has been slightly invigorated and re-inforced. The 
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Alliance has brought some noble Christian men, in the Church 
of England and in the American Episcopal Church, into a 
livelier consciousness and better manifestation of their one- 
ness with believers of other names. And thus, though the 
spirit of dogmatic intolerance has also been developed into 
intenser bitterness and uglier front in those in whom it was 
already controlling, yet, by the very nonsense it has uttered, 
the venom it has spit, and the vindictive injustice it has 
shown, it has come under deeper reprobation than ever from 
the moral sense and enlightened judgment of christendom. 
It is a law of consequence, illustrated all through history, 
that, by their outrages on Christian principle, evils prepare 
the way for and lead to their own overthrow. The excesses 
of this intolerant spirit, as against the dean of Canterbury 
and Dr. Angus, and all the others who dared to be better and 
greater than the bigotry of their Churches, are the heralds, 
as well as the instruments, of its doom. The desire for the 
right manifestation of the real oneness which exists among 
the orthodox Protestant denominations, gains ground from 
every manifestation of what is in the opposite spirit. 

It is a matter of just congratulation to those belonging to 
the General Synods of our Church, both north and south, 
that they oceupy a position which leaves them free to recog- 
nize the discipleship of other believers, and to share in all 
such holy endeavors to promote Christian unity. Whilst sin- 
cerely and emphatically witnessing, through their denomina- 
tional Confession, to the system of Lutheran doctrine as “the 
truth of God,” and testifying against opposing errors, they 
are able, in the spirit of a true catholicity, to hold Christian 
fellowship with the members of other branches of the Church 
bearing the clear seal of the divine Master’s acceptance and 
love, and in reference to whom we must believe the Saviour 
now says as Ile said to the twelve: “Ile that receiveth you re- 
eciveth me.” 


2. The Alliance has quickened vigilance against the power 
of Romanism. No one can peruse the able papers read be- 
fore it,and not feel that the Catholic question was ably 
handled. That the Catholic journals, at the time, felt them- 
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selves obliged, by vigorous counter statements, to check the 
impression made, shows how strongly the tide of condemna- 
tory judgment was setting in against the papacy. The un- 
covering of the character and methods of the Romish hier- 
archy was more than it could stand. New York city needed 
such an exposure of the enemy that has fastened itself so 
strongly upon its life. Our whole country needed an awaken- 
ing on the subject. It is too much to hope or expect that 
any very permanent vigilance has been secured against the 
Romish Church’s designs in this country. But it has done 
something—thrown some contribution into the stream of our 
Protestant Christian sentiment making it fuller and stronger. 
The more permanent influence of the Alliance in reference 
to the Romish Church, however, it seems to us, will be from 
the better manifestation of the real and vital unity of Prot- 
estantism. A demonstrated oneness of the scattered forces 
of the Protestant denominations, made to stand out in real 
spiritual grandeur before the view of the world, takes away 
one of the offenses of our evangelical Christianity, and puts 
it on vantage ground in the conflict with that “man of sin.” 
The throbbing heart of this Christian brotherhood is what 
Rome hates to feel. But felt even across the seas by the Old 
Catholics, it has cheered them in their struggles into better 
light and evangelical freedom. No one can read the Address 
of the Old Catholics, sent to the meeting in New York, with- 
out feeling that they have been encouraged by points of con- 
tact, of which they have become conscious through the Alli- 
ance, with the great heart of Protestant truth and life; and 
that Protestantism has thus been enabled to add some nerve 
and effect to the strokes they are leveling at the spiritual des- 
potism of the Roman Pontiff. Every step taken toward the 
unification of Protestantism, if not in its creeds, yet in its 
life, is something gained toward the victory of the evangeli- 
cal faith. Some portions of professed Protestantism, however, 
represented in the ritualistic part of both the Church of Eng- 
land, and the American Episcopal Church, and in the hier- 
archical tendencies in some other denominations, are them- 
selves standing, so near to Rome, as neither to appreciate the 
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importance of this object nor to feel much sympathy for the 
means that work towards 1t. 

8. It is probable that the Alliance has effected some abid- 
ing good in reference to the skeptical and infidel thought of 
our times. There had been, for several years, a growing bold- 
ness, taking at last almost the air of attained triumph, on the 
part of the enemies of Christianity. Covering itself under 
the garb of science, as Milton’s Satan did in the serpent, infi- 
delity pressed its doubts and unbelief upon men through 
every channel of access to the popular ear. It sought to cre- 
ate the impression that modern investigation and progress 
had rendered orthodox Christianity absolete, and that its ac- 
ceptance was beginning to be inconsistent with advanced in- 
quiry, intelligence, and culture. These unblushing and sweep- 
ing assertions, put forth by men in the name of learning, 
thrown too into popular forms, through the journalistic press 
as well as in books, began to make some impression on super- 
ficial and ill-balanced minds. The air was full of influences 
dangerous to unstable souls. But with no special arrange- 
ment on the part of the Alliance for this purpose, God seems 
to have ordered the meeting, and the influence from it, as an 
opportune or timely corrective of the bad influence. In sev- 
eral ways its power has been felt. The very exhibition, pre- 
sented in the Alliance, of unabated, undisturbed confidence 
in the old orthodox teachings of the Bible and the Church, 
and the deep and enthusiastic response from the Christian 
heart of the land, the grand display of the untouched power 
and life of the doctrines of Christ, the representatives of 
learning and religious thought from so large a part of Chris- 
tendom moving calmly on with no sense of weakened ground 
beneath them, all this, in the eye of the whole world, threw 
a refuting and repressing power on the claims of falsifying 
skepticism. It showed that Christianity had not lost any of 
its hold on the thinking mind of ourage. The practical ref- 
utation of infidel pretension was timely and happy. The 
Free Religionist convention which met immediately after 
could not breathe in the atmosphere of the healthier senti- 
ment produced. That convention was asphyxiated; and so 
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far from making a grand and potent demonstration in the in- 
terest of skepticism, its failure was in such marked contrast 
with the deep enthusiasm of the Alliance, as to show how 
impotent and unsustained its basis of negations was felt to 
be. Christianity is sustained and becomes victorious not only 
by arguments, invincible as these may be. Its divinity is 
proved also by its inherent power and fruits. The reality of 
the Christian life in the Alliance was power more irrefutable 
and majestic than formal proofs, and the skeptical effort fell 
down by its presence, helpless as dagon of old before the ark 
of God. And as the currents of thought and sentiment flow- 
ed on after the adjournment of the Alliance, the skeptical 
element showed a weakened force. 

This influence, it is true, was mainly local and temporary. 
Some of its lines, however, may stretch far and last long. The 
positions of skeptical thought were openly faced and manful- 
ly met in the Alliance itself. The masterly paper by Dr. 
Christlieb, since scattered by the press over all the land, and 
placed in permanent form in the hands of theological stu- 
dents, will re-inforce the skill of thousands in defending the 
divine authority of Christianity against its enemies. The 
presence of men like Mr. Dawson, princes in the realm of 
scince itself, among the assembled disciples of Christ, and 
witnessing boldly, in the hearing of all the world, against 
the efforts of unbelievers to make science appear as hostile to 
revelation, must abate, for some time to come, the rashness of 
some scientists in their dogmatic infidelity. Skepticism, 
busied lately in an unusual degree in popularizing difficulties 
put forth in the name of science, though without its autbor- 
ity, was beginning to look on itself as having made consider- 
able impression on the faith of the people generally in the 
teachings of revelation. But that assembly, from so many 
Christian lands, showed that the learning of the Church was 
not troubled by any fears of the disproof of Christianity. 
In the swell of deep enthusiasm which responded to the pro- 
ceedings of the Alliance, it became plain that the religious 
life of the country was undiminished and its faith undis- 
turbed. Its vitality was never readier or grander. The Alli- 
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ance alone would perhaps have been of little service in this 
direction. But in connection with the fact that skeptical 
effort was being plainly defeated in its own field of discus- 
sion, the meeting of this Christian Council was opportune 
and helpful. It helped to bring the facts of the case into 
open manifestation. And since the Alliance it is plain to 
close observers of the press, that infidelity has dropped some- 
what of its arrogant tone and assured air. 

4. Perhaps the most serviceable thing accomplished by the 
late meeting of the Alliance, is the clear disclosure of what, 
in the present form of denominational teaching, is inconsist- 
ent with the proper unity of our Protestant Christianity. It 
is an immense gain, that the Church has been brought to see 
clearly the things which must disappear, if Protestant de- 
nominationalism is ever to be harmonized with the law of 
Christian fellowship and co-operation. It is now as plain as 
plain can be, that the High Church prelacy of the Episcopal 
Churches, and the close communionism of the Baptist Church, 
must be given up, or these sects must stand outside, when 
the oneness prayed for by the Redeemer comes into fulfilment. 
The facts connected with the Alliance have shown that these 
denominations have incorporated into their sectarian organi- 
zations features which are utterly incompatible with the 
right manifestation of the unity of Protestantism. Whena 
donomination refuses to recognize the legitimacy and validity 
of the ministry and ministerial acts of other Churches, it has 
thoroughly sectarianized itself, and put between itself and 
them a wall of real and effectual separation. When a sect 
disrupts the bond of brotherhood at the very table of the 
Lord, the breach is too central and vital to allow of any con- 
sistent appearance of oneness. These things not only pre- 
clude the possibility of any organic union of these denomina- 
tions with others, but they bar the possibility of a union of 
mere recognition and co-operation as Christians. These or- 
ganizations are thoroughly schismatic and separatistic in 
what is put forth as not merely an incidental of their work, 
but as an integral and essential principle of their life. The 
gate that opens into the better condition of the Church in 
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the future is too narrow to admit either close-communionism 
or the dogma of an exclusive prelacy. Against the course of 
men who shape denominationalism in such moulds we must 
regard our Saviour’s prayer as a divine and irrepealable pro- 
test. The close-communion order of a portion of the Luth- 
eran Church, and of the United Presbyterian Church, comes 
under the same condemnation. It precludes, as long as held 
to, all possibility of their sharing in the true manifestation 
of the oneness of the Church. The practice must be wiped 
out, as the Saviour brings his own prayer into fulfilment. 
It is a great thing when the world comes to understand this 
fact. 

This intolerant exclusivism, if persisted in, must not only 
prevent a unification of the Protestant Chureh, but go on 
creating new divisions and sects. This is, indeed, its inevita- 
ble work. It is the real author of divisions in the Church. 
An allegation has been strangely put forth against the Alli- 
ance, since its last meeting, that it has left only additional 
animosities, and “created one more sect.” Now whatever 
may be the merits or demerits of the Alliance, its enemies 
will surely fail to inspire any respect for their criticisms by 
statements so utterly and absurdly false. It is almost incom- 
prehensible how any one could forget the plain facts, and the 
logic of them, long enough to put forth such a wild assertion. 
To do so a writer must either calculate amazingly on stupid- 
ity in his readers, or possess a large amount of it himself. 
It is not the union spirit of the Alliance that antagonizes 
brethren, but the intolerance of a persecuting bigotry. The 
charge as to the “new sect” refers, of course, to the organiza- 
tion of the Reformed Episcopal Church. It almost takes 
one’s breath, in sheer astonishment at the impudence of the 
thing, to hear this last disruption by the pressure of High 
Church, sectarian, and prelatical intolerance, attributed to the 
love and fellowship of the Alliance. The attempt to make 
this impression is one of the most undisguised instances of 
the once cunning ery of “stop thief.” Divisions do not 
spring out of the spirit which says, “In essential unity, in 
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non-essentials liberty, and in all things charity.” Sometimes, 
without doubt, sects have arisen out of an excessive liberal- 
ism, in which men have become indifferent to the essentials 
of the gospel; but the history of the Church teaches no 
lesson with more painful impressiveness than that a dogmatic, 
narrow, persecuting intolerance has been the rending force in 
Protestantism. Incorporating some human dogma, some 
man-made explanation into the Church’s creed, as of equal 
authority with Christ’s own truth, and making such dogma 
a condition of communion, the Churches have driven many 
members of Christ’s fold from among them, and disrupted 
fellowship between those whom the Saviour has clearly re- 
ceived. From the time that Romish intolerance cast out 
Luther and all Protestantism, this work of exclusion of true 
believers has been going on. Who does not know that in the 
very establishment of the Church of England an intolerant 
prelacy and ritualism, by the demand for an absolute and exclu- 
sive “uniformity,” drove out the Puritans, and forced them in- 
to separate organization, laying the foundation for permanent 
and unhappy discord? Who does not know that the Meth- 
odist Church owes its separate existence to the intolerance of 
the reigning party in the established Church? Wesley and 
his co-laborers had no thought of a distinct organization, till 
the churches were closed to their earnest preaching of the 
truth and they were driven out into the fields and commons. 
They were even “tenacious of the Church order,” and “rigid 
in their ecclesiastical opinions,” and the quickened piety of 
the Oxford awakening might all have been retained as a rich 
blessing within the established Church.* But the same spirit 
that has driven the Reformed Episcopalians out of the Church 
since the Alliance, then forced Methodism into separate or- 
ganization. It is not at all necessary that fundamental 
heterodoxy should be excused or allowed to remain in the 
Church. No Christian denomination is warranted in taking 
an attitude of indifferentism toward doctrinal unsoundness 





*Steven’s Hist. of Methodism, Vol. I., pp. 112—132. ‘'yerman’s Life 
and ‘Times of John Wesley, Vol. I., pp. 224—235. 
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or heresy. But when heresy is forced from the Church, it 
then stands outside, whether organized or not. The Church 
of Christ, in such case, is purified, not rent. But when 
intolerance, on a doctrinal platform made narrower than 
catholic Christianity as Christ founded it and the apostles 
built it up, allows no freedom in non-essential matters, and 
drives out all dissentients, then the Church is disrupted and 
sectarianized. Christ still holds, and so does Christendom, 
the expelled body as part of his Church. It is not put out- 
side ; but the visible unity has been broken. 

Christianity will ascend to vantage ground when it is un- 
burdened of this evil. To unmask it is the first step to its 
overthrow. The Alliance has occasioned such a revelation 
as will weaken its sway. The impressive exhibition of the 
incompatibility of close communion and the asserted divine 
and exclusive right of prelacy, with any unified fellowship 
between our Protestant denominations, is a step toward 
breaking their power. The conditions of Christian union 
are seen to demand their abandonment. The denominations 
that have maintained them are called upon to reconsider the 
grounds on which they still keep these barriers in the way of 
the Christian fellowship toward which the Saviour is mani- 
festly leading the life of His Church. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY INCONSISTENT WITH PROTEST- 
ANT AND REFORMED DOCTRINE. BY B.S. SCHNECK, D. D. 
P.188. BY J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILA. 


This book reveals a remarkable state of things in the Ref- 
ormed (German) Church, and is calculated to produce a sen- 
sation. There is, however, nothing sensational in the char- 
acter or style of the volume. It is from the pen of one of 
the prominent divines of the Reformed Church, and is an 
arraignment of the Mercersburg Theology as “inconsistent 
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with Protestant and Reformed Doctrine.” The tone of the 
volume is frank, open, and manly, and the proots adduced are 
sufficient to satisfy the most incredulous. 

We have not been entirely ignorant or indifferent as to the 
tendencies in this branch of the Reformed Church. For 
years utterances have been given forth, by leading men, that 
sounded strange in Protestant ears, and savored more of Ro- 
manism than of the faith for which many had suffered even 
unto death. But we have thus far forborne to introduce the 
subject into the Review chietly for two reasons. First, we 
did not care to intermeddle in the affairs of another denomi- 
nation, but preferred to leave them to settle their own con- 
troversies, assured that sooner or later a decisive struggle 
must come, unless this whole branch of the church should go 
quietly over to the enemy. The successive defections from 
the ministry to the church of Rome furnished sad evidence 
of the theological tendency in the church.—Then Secondly, 
it has been so much the style of the leaders of this theology 
to meet all objections to it, by the easy cry of ignorance or 
misapprehension, that we did not care to give any occasion 
for such a charge. One does not like to be told of his ignor- 
ance and inability to comprehend what others think so pro- 
found and so fundamental to genuine Christianity. It is 
more agreeable to human nature to keep silence than to be 
published as lacking in understanding. 

But now we have no good excuse for silence. Another, a 
distinguished minister of the Reformed (German) Church, 
has spoken out. We presume Dr. Schueck has not entirely 
failed to understand the meaning of men in his own church, 
and with whom he has been more or less intimately associated 
for years. Indeed, if the Mercersburg Theology could be so 
completely misunderstood, so much the worse for its authors 
and expounders. If they fail to make themselves intelligible, 
it is enough to condemn the system with sober thinking men. 
We believe, however, that Dr. Schneck has not misunder- 
stood them. The case seems so plain that he that runs may 
read. The points on which Dr. Schneck arraigus the Mer- 
cersburg Theology are not those of secondary importance, or 
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such as relate chiefly to forms and ceremonies. They touch 
the very heart and life of Christianity, including “the Person 
and work of Christ, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Regenera- 
tion, Faith, Repentance, and correlated truths.” He does not 
profess to discuss the merits of the Mercersburg Theology, or 
to defend the old and acknowledged faith of the church. Tis 
object is simply to show the irreconcilable conflict between the 
two. He assumes that the faith as set forth in the Heidel- 
berg Catechism and by the standard divines of the church, is 
the true Reformed faith, and points out the abandonment of 
that faith by the Mercersburg School of Theology. 

This has imposed on the author a comparatively easy task. 
It has saved him the necessity of any learned discussions of 
what claims to be so profound in this Theology. We doubt 
not but this exposure cost Dr. Schneck a painful struggle, and 
that it was only in obedience to a solemn conviction of duty 
that he undertook the unwelcome task. But unless we are 
greatly mistaken he will receive the hearty approval of all 
lovers of the truth. 

In whatever light those who are arraigned may regard this 
work of Dr. Schneck, they will hardly attempt to deny the 
essential truth of the charge made against this theology. 
They have claimed for themselves a new and distinct school 
of theological teaching. Dr. Nevin has the candor to avow 
that the Reformed Church of the past is not the church which 
he wishes to see perpetuated. He says: “It isa question of 
very material change in our Church practice, if not in our 
Church life. The new Liturgy is for us as a Church in many 
respects a new scheme of worship. It is not the pattern accord- 
ing to which our fathers worshiped, either in the United 
States or elsewhere.” This is plain enough. 

We cannot follow our author through each and every sub- 
ject, to note the inconsistency of the Mercersburg Theology 
with the Reformed doctrine. A few illustrations must suf- 
fice. On the cardinal doctrine of the Atonement, we find the 
following given from one of the professors at Lancaster. “A 
superficial study of the Heidelberg Catechism may make the 
impression that the atoning sacrifice of Christ accomplished 
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on the cross, is not only essential, but also fundamental and 
principial, in its doctrinal system of redemption.” ® * 
“That this doctrinal system underlies and animates the Heid- 
elberg Catechism we cannot believe.” 

The Protestant doctrine of the ministry gives way to a 
priesthood in the church, the divinely’ appointed and exclu- 
sive dispensers of spiritual blessings. Thus we are told: “All 
the benefits of Christ are received, not by faith, nor through 
previous knowledge of our misery, not in the way of repent- 
ance and faith, but through baptism, and through baptism 
exclusively. * * There is no way in which a man can 
be created anew by the Spirit, according to the established 
economy of salvation but by baptism. * * A sinner 
may be penitent for his sins, but until he has received bap- 
tism, as God’s act of remission to him, he has no assurance 
of remission. And when after baptism he sins through in- 
firmity, he cannot be sure of pardon till his absolution is 
spoken, signed, and sealed by Christ, by the means of a Di- 
vine act through the church.” 

These citations are sufficient to show the spirit of this 
Theology. No wonder that so many have found it the direct 
way to Rome. 

We have called attention to this state of things in the Ref- 
ormed church, to let our readers know what is going on in 
that denomination, and also to sound a note of warning 
against any similar tendencies in the Lutheran church. The 
author of the volume before us alludes to what is pretty well 
known—that “High Church Lutherans cannot but be pleased 
with many things in the new theory of Mercersburg and 
Lancaster, and which these last lay as a flattering unction to 
themselves.” At the same time he candidly admits that, 


“when it comes to the main thing, these Lutherans repudi- 
ate the new theory in the most decided way. And so long 
as they do this, so long as they hold fast by this Reformation 
truth, they are still soundly Protestant and Evangelical, how- 
ever they may out-Luther Luther in some regards.” 

It would betray a great lack of discernment to confound 
the Mercersburg Theology with any type of Lutheranism 
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with which we are acquainted. We believe that if brought 
squarely to the test, these new doctrines would be repudiated 
by every part of the Lutheran Church in the United States. 

Still, we cannot be blind to the fact that there is a manifest 
sympathy between the very churchly parties in the two 
churches. The leaders of these parties in various ways, ex- 
change flattering compliments, and show their mutual ad- 
miration of each other’s doings. Their likes and dislikes are 
much the same. The author of “Zhe Conservative Reforma- 
tion and its Theology,’—a volume containing more than three 
hundred pages on the Sacraments, and one sentence on the 
great Lutheran doctrine of Justification by faith—finds the 
Mercersburg Review the most acceptable medium through 
which to communicate with the theological world. In turn, 
the Review applauds in such manner as to make manifest the 
feeling that they are engaged in a common cause. We are 
not finding fault—de gustibus etc—but stating facts. 

It may be well, very briefly, to indicate some of the points 
of resemblance between these two parties in the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches, that their mutual sympathy with 
each other may be better understood and appreciated. The 
old subjects, on which the Churches three centuries ago found 
agreement impossible, are quite lost sight of in the near ap- 
proach to a oneness in spirit and life. 

First of all, there is theircommon contempt for “modern 
Protestantism.” People are sometimes drawn together by a 
common hatred as well as by a common love. They both 
look on our modern Christianity, as exhibited in the several 
Protestant Churches, with suspicion and distrust. To them 
it is all tinctured with Rationalism or Puritanism, or Meth- 
odism, or something worse. They shrink from fellowship 
with other Churches, and must apologize for being found in 
such company. All the abominations of Romanism are not 
more hateful in their eyes than the measures employed by many 
Evangelical Churches for the awakening and conversion of 
sinners. Everything differing from their own churchly views 
and practices must be condemned. No matter how discreetly 
and orderly ministers and people may strive to act; no mat- 
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ter whether they may be doing the work of the Lord earn- 
estly and zealously or not ; no matter whether they may seem 
to have the divine approval or not; their piety is held to be 
defective or spurious, and love for the truth forbids any 
hearty recognition of them as part of the one body of Christ. 
They both entertain much the same views of the Church 
and the ministry. The visible Church is with them scarcely 
if at all distinguished from the invisible, and, whatever they 
may hold in theory, practically they exalt the office of the 
ministry to the rank of a priesthood. The doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of believers is sunk in the special priest- 
‘ hood of the ministry, and the most extravagant claims are 
set up for the sacred office. We hear much about the “office 
of the keys,” and confession and absolution are considered 
among the most sacred trusts to be administered by the ser- 
vants of Christ. Meetings for prayer, or of a purely devo- 
tional character, find little or no encouragement, and especial- 
ly meetings of this kind in which the laity participate. 
They both inculcate extravagant views of the value and 
efficacy of the sacraments. These are regarded not simply as 
means of grace co-ordinate with the word of God, but as having 
the chief and supreme place in the remedial system of means 
ordained for our salvation, and as the very centre of divine 
service. All who have been baptized are presumed, ipso facto, 
to be regenerated. By baptism individuals are incorporated 
not only into the visible Church, and receive the seal of the 
covenant, but into the true body of Christ; and by the 
Lord’s Supper the work thus begun is carried forward to 
completion. This system calls for no special awakening or 
spiritual change other than that wrought in and through 
baptism, which not simply lays the foundation for a genuine 
Christian nurture and Christian life, but actually confers the 
full grace of regeneration. Of the advocates of such extrav- 
agant views in a former age, Dorner says, they “did not stop 
at the opus operatum.” We are not disposed to believe that 
any intelligent Lutheran would maintain such a doctrine, so 
positively condemned in the Symbolical Books, but there is, 
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a way of speaking and writing on such points as may leave 
this impression on others, and this is just what is often done. 

They both favora ritualism more extended, and to be more 
uniformly practiced, than was common in either of these 
Churches in earlier days. The leaders in the Reformed 
Church are bold to avow this, and the zeal displayed by some 
in the Lutheran Church, in the same direction, is equally ap- 
parent. There has been what may be styled a revival of rit- 
ualism. It would be easy to furnish illustrations of this. 
Congregations have been distracted and rent in pieces, by the 
introduction of “New Measures” very different from those 
usually associated with that offensive term. In the recoil 
from one extreme there has been a disposition to rush into 
the opposite. 

It may be that what we have written will be set down to 
prejudice, or a want of genuine Lutheranism ; and that Dr. 
Schneck’s book will meet with no better treatment in certain 
quarters. But we commend to such his tender and solemn 
words, after forty-nine years of honored ministerial service. 
“T love my Church, her pure martyr-faith and her worship. 
This Church is dear to me as the apple of my eye. My labors 
and toils in my better days have been cheerfully given to 
her. * * Ihave no ends to seek—no dissatistied feelings 
which might incite me to oppose any portion of my brethren 
on personal grounds. *  * Ihave nothing more to look 
forward to at my time of life. * * But as I solemnly be- 
lieve, so have I spoken, not to wound, but, if possible, to heal. 
My days will soon be numbered ; and when the number is 
full, and my head shall rest upon the death-bed pillow, I am 
persuaded that the truth which then, as now, will prove a 
balm and a cordial in my dying hour, will be the truth which, 
however feebly, I have sought to state and defend in these 
pages.” ( 

If any doubt the propriety or need of our warning, let 
them only recall what is transpiring in the Episcopal, Re- 
formed, and other Churches. 

Vou. IV. No. 2. 33 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


MR. MILL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AS A CONTRIBUTION TO 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


Rev. C. A. Stork, A. M., Baltimore, Md. 


A writer who stands on the border line dividing belief and 
skepticism, drawn by his heart towards faith, but impelled 
by his intellect to doubt, has pronounced a shrewd judgment 
on the character of John Stuart Mill. “Mr. Mill,” he says, 
“would have been a great Christian if he had not been a great 
Thinker.” Without accepting this as the whole truth, or 
subscribing to the implied sneer at Christianity, one may ac- 
knowledge that at least on one side this judgment is just. 
What made Mr. Mill the kind of thinker he was, certainly 
had a great deal to do with making him what he must the 
more plainly appear to be the more his life is studied, the 
most alien from the Christian faith of all the men of his gen- 
eration. When that is said, it is not meant to cast any re- 
proach on his moral conduct, or to deny that he possessed in 
a high degree some of the virtues which Christianity most 
heartily inculeates. It is not necessary here to add any tes- 
timony to what is almost universally conceded, the purity, 
truthfulness, and magnanimity of his general character. 
What we would say is what Mr. Mill has himself expressed 
more emphatically than any of his crities, that he stood com- 
pletely outside of Christianity, a sort of modern pagan plus 
all the refinement and morality of modern culture. 

His analysis, in the second chapters of his Autobiography, 
of his attitude towards Christianity is probably nearer the 
truth than anything else that has been written on that sub- 
ject. 


“T am,” he say, “one of the very few examples, in this coun- 
try, of one who has, not thrown off religious belief, but never 
had it: I grew up in a negative state with regard to it. I 
looked upon the modern exactly as I did upon the ancient 
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religion, as something which in no way concerned me. It 
did not seem more strange to me that English people should 
believe what I did not, than that the men I read of in Her- 
odotus should have done so. History had made the variety 
of opinions among mankind a fact familiar to me, and this 
was but a prolongation of that fact.” 

This candid confession sets before us one of the most re- 
markable spectacles in the intellectual history of modern 
times. One can conceive such an experience as very common 
during the decadence of the old faith of the Roman Empire, 
when Christianity was still a religio nova et illicita: Marcus 
Aurelius grew up under such influence: many of the philos- 
ophers of that transition period occupied much the same atti- 
tude. But it seems almost incredible that a lad should ma- 
ture in an English home, carefully cultured, instructed in the 
principles and details of good morals, yet without any traces 
of religious belief. That “the modern religion,” as he calls it, 
had no more influence on his life than he affirms it to have 
had on his belief no one ean credit. Happily for him and for 
the cause of righteousness, Christianity works by influence 
as well as by direct dogmatic teaching. It is an atmosphere. 
And no man can so seclude himself or be secluded in a world 
whose Christianity has created this common atmosphere of 
intangible beliets, sympathies, modes of thought and feeling, 
but that he is insensibly moulded, softened, and made to con- 
form to the general current much more than he separates 
himself from it. 

Christianity did its share,and that no mean share, towards 
the formation of this remarkable character. His benevolence, 
his simplicity, his love for the truth, his frequent magnanim- 
ity, the yearning spirit of reverence so pathetically perverted 
in him,—we would we could say his modesty and humility,— 
were not the fruits of the training he received from the elder 
Mill. The Autobiography describes so vividly the moral 
culture to which his father subjected Mr. Mill during his 
boyhood and youth, that we cannot do better than to tran- 
scribe it at length. 

“T was brought up from the first without any religious be. 
lief, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. My father, ed- 
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ucated in the creed of Scotch Presbyterianism, had by his 
own studies and reflections been early led to reject not only 
the belief in Revelation, but the foundations of what is com- 
monly called Natural Religion. ° ° His aversion to 
religion, in the sense usually attached to the term, was of the 
same kind with that of Lucretius: he regarded it with the 
feelings due not to a mere mental delusion, but to a great 
moral evil. He looked upon it as the greatest enemy of mor- 
ality: first, by setting up fictitious excellences,—belief in 
creeds, devotional feelings, and ceremonies, not connected 
with the good of human-kind,—and causing these to be ac- 
cepted as substitutes for genuine virtues: but above all, by 
radically vitiating the standard of morals; making it consist 
in doing the will of a being, on whom it lavishes indeed all 
the phrases of adulation, but whom in sober truth it depicts 
as eminently hateful. I havea hundred times heard him say, 
that all ages and nations have represented their gods as wick- 
ed, ina constantly i increasing progression, that mankind have 
gone on adding trait after trait till they reached the most 
perfect conception of wickedness which the human mind can 
devise, and have called this God, and prostrated themselves 
before it. This ne plus ultra of wickedness he considered to 
be embodied in what is commonly presented to mankind as 
the creed of Christianity. * 

It would have been wholly inconsistent with my father’s 
ideas of duty, to allow me to acquire impressions contrary to 
his convictions and feelings respecting religion; aud he im- 
pressed upon me from the first, that the manner in which the 
world came into existence was a subject on which nothing 
was known; that the question, ‘Who made me? cannot be 
answered, because we have no experience or authentic infor- 
mation from which to answer it; and that any answer only 
throws the difficulty a step further back, since the question 
immediately presents itself, ‘Who made God ? ° 

This point in my early education had, however, incidental- 
ly one bad consequence deserving notice. In giving me an 
opinion contrary to that of the world, my father thought it 
necessary to give it as one which could not prudently be 
avowed to the world. This lesson of keeping my thoughts 
to myself, at that early age, was iialied with some moral 
disadvantages ; though my limited intercourse with strangers, 
especially such as were likely to speak to me on religion, pre- 
vented me from being placed in the alternative of avowal or 
hypocrisy. * * 

My father’s moral inculeations were at all times mainly 
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those of the ‘Socratici viri ;’ justice, temperance, (to which he 

gave a very extended application), veracity perseverance, 
readiness to encounter pain and especially labor; regard for 
the public good; estimation of persons according to their 
merits, and of things according to their intrinsic usefulness ; 
a life of exertion in contradiction to one of self-indulgent 
ease and sloth. i = 

He thought human life a poor thing at best, after the fresh- 
ness of youth and of unsatisfied curiosity had gone by. This 
was a topic on which he did not often speak, especially, it 
may be supposed, in the presence of young persons ; but when 
he did, it was with an air of settled and profound conviction. 
He would sometimes say, that if life were made what it might 
be, by good government and good education, it would be 
worth having; but he never spoke with any thing like enthu- 
siasm even of that possibility. . 

He regarded as an aberration of the moral standard of mod- 
ern times, compared with that of the ancients, the great 
stress laid upon feeling. Feelings, as such, he considered to 
be no proper subjects of praise or blame. Right and wrong, 
good and bad, he regarded as qualities solely of conduct—of 
acts and omissions ; there being no feeling which may not 
lead, and does not frequently lead, either to good or to bad 
actions: conscience itself, the very desire to act right, often 
leading people to act wrong. Consistently carrying out the 
doctrine, that the object of praise and blame should be the 
discouragement of wrong conduct and the encouragement of 
right, he refused to let his praise or blame be influenced by 
the motive of the agent. He blamed as severely what he 
thought a bad action, when the motive was a feeling of duty, 
as if the agents had been consciously evil dvers. He would 
not have accepted as a plea in mitigation for inquisitors, that 
they sincerely believed burning heretics to be an obligation 
of conscience. But though he did not allow honesty of pur- 
pose to soften his disapprobation of actions, it had its full 
effect in his estimation of characters. No one prized con- 
scientiousness and rectitude of intention more highly, or was 
more incapable of valuing any person in whom he did not 
feel the assurance of it. But he disliked people quite as much 
for any other deticiency, provided he thought it equally like- 
}» to make them act ill. He disliked, for instance, a fanatic 
in any bad cause, as much or more than one who adopted the 
same cause from self-interest, because he thought him even 
more likely to be practically mischievous. ad * 

The element which was chiefly deficient in his moral rela- 
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tion to his children was that of tenderness. Ile resembled 
most Englishmen in being ashamed of the signs of feeling, 
and by the absence of demonstration, starving the feelings 
themselves. If we consider further that he was in the trying 
position of sole teacher, and add to this that his temper was 
constitutionally irritable, it is impossible not to feel true pity 
for a father who did, and strove to do, so much for his chil- 
dren, who would have so valued their affection, yet who 
must have been constantly feeling that fear of him was dry- 
ing it up at its source.”* 

What a chill, and, monotonous waste, do we seem to have 
traversed in reading this chapter. It reminds one of travel- 
lers’s descriptions of the treeless, verdureless sierras of Spain. 
It is not a very amiable or even respectable character that we 
have set before us: aScotchman narrow, hard, bellicose, who 
changed his creed when he abandoned Scotch Presbyterianism, 
but not his mind, nor his method; a good hater, who fought 
for the new infidelity pretty much as his Calvinistic fathers 
fought for the old orthodoxy ; with this picture before us, it is 
hard to give full credit to Mr. Mill when he says of his fath- 
er’s severity, “it was not such as to prevent me from having 
a happy childhood.” A father without tenderness, or, what 
was in effect the same, without any demonstration of it, a 
home ruled by fear, the inculcation of duty without enthusi- 
asm, the prospect of life without hope, convictions taught 
without the courage of those convictions, a family circle 
where the one unpardonable sin was the exhibition of feel- 
ing, a morality without love, a household without a God: 
surely it was not here that Mr. Mill learned those lessons of 
consideration for others, gentleness, tenderness, high magna- 
nimity, reverence, which were so conspicuous in his life. Did 
they spring spontaneously in his heart in spite of all the re- 
pressing influences of his youth? 

It is easy to see in reading this account of Mr. Mill’s early 
training how he came to stand so completely apart from all 
belief in Christianity, or indeed in any religious creed. The 
father had only too deeply stamped upon the intellect of the 


*pp. 38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 47-—52. 
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son the narrow creed of agnosticism which he himself held 
with such ardent tenacity. The nearest approach to definite 
statement of the grounds on which he rejected all religious 
faith, is given in a passage setting forth his father’s views in 
relation to this subject: 


“My father’s rejection of all that is called religious belief, 
was not, as many might suppose, primarily a matter of logic 
and evidence: the grounds of it were moral, still more than 
intellectual. He found it impossible to believe that a world 
so full of evil was the work of an Author combining infinite 
power with perfect goodness and righteousness.” 


There is nothing very novel in this. It is a ground of ob- 
jection that has been a thousand times stated and a thousand 
times answered. ‘To refuse belief in a God because all the 
apparent contradictions in his government of the world can- 
not be reconciled, savors more of arrogance and impatience 
than of that reasonable distrust of one’s own wisdom and re- 
sources of knowledge which characterizes the true philosopher. 
Thousands of minds of far more acuteness and profundity 
than that of the elder Mill, have seen this objection as clearly 
as either of the Mills ever saw it, but have found it no in- 
superable barrier to faith. It has seemed to them very obvi- 
ous that God, if he exist at all, must be, from the very nature 
of his being, past finding out. We have only to suppose, 
what surely it requires no over humble depreciation of our 
powers to suppose, that the plan of the Universe is too vast 
for us to compass with our present resources of knowledge, 
and that the unfolding of the completed plan, will reveal ele- 
ments sufficient to reconcile all that now seems to us irrecon- 
cileable, and this ground of objection is vacated. 

But this ground, such as it is, seems to have sufficed for 
the younger Mill, asit had for the elder. Te never, as far as 
we can learn from his writings, revised the grounds for his 
rejection of Christianity which his father taught him in his 
boyhood. There is nothing very surprising in this. What a 
man learns in his youth never wholly leaves him. And as 
Mr. Mill, if we may judge from the strangely perverted ac- 
count of the ethics of the New Testament given by him in 
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his essay on Liberty, never carefully studied any side of the 
question but his own, it was the most natural thing in the 
world that he should have held unchanged to his dying day, 
the views on religion with which his father had imbued him 
in his youth. Mr. Mill has written some very eloquent pas- 
sages on the benumbing and cramping effects of receiving our 
beliefs on tradition ; but the best illustration of what he has 
so well portrayed, in the abstract, he has himself furnished in 
the history of the adoption of his own beliefs concerning re- 
ligion. No man of equal capacity, as an acute critic has re- 
marked, was to the end of his life more influenced by the 
lessons imbibed in youth. He was, as far as his religious 
opinions are concerned, a ‘made man.’ 

But very early Mr. Mill felt the need of something more 
than his father’s creed afforded him. He had by nature what 
his father very evidently had not, a warm heart, tender sus- 
ceptibilities and a reverential temper. These impelled him 
to look out for something better fitted to feed his spiritual 
nature than the cold maxims and logical theories which con- 
stituted the moral pabulum his stoical father had found suffi- 
cient. His father had given hima philosophy and a political 
creed. But these area very meagre outfit for a man endowed 
with the large, deep nature of the younger Mill. There is 
something very pathetic in the history of that unconscious 
search, for such it really was, after a substitute for the 
faith of which his youth had been robbed. It is this that 
makes his Autobiography one of the dreariest books that 
modern times have brought forth. Mr. Mill describes it as 
the “record of an education which was unusual and remark- 
able ;” but it is something more than that, the history of a 
fruitless search after something to take the place of God. 
With his usual candor the author records the stages of his 
moral history. 

The first fountain at which he attempted to slake his thirst 
sprang from what would seem to most men a very dry desert 
indeed, the speculations on morals of Jeremy Bentham. With 
these he made his first acquaintance through the interpreta- 
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tion by Dumont in the Traite de Legislation. Tis experience 
at this stage is best described in his own words. 


“The Benthamiec standard of ‘the greatest happiness,’ was 
that which I had always been taught to apply. Yet in the 
first pages of Bentham it burst upon me with all the force of 
novelty. What thus impressed me was the chapter in which 
Bentham passed judgment on the common modes of reason- 
ing in morals and legislation, deduced from phrases like ‘law 
of nature,’ ‘right reason,’ ‘the moral sense,’ ‘natural rectitude,’ 
and the like, and eharaeterized them as dogmatism in dis- 
guise, imposing its sentiments upon others under cover of 
sounding expressions which convey no reason for the senti- 
ment, but set up the sentiment as its own reason. It had 
not struck me before, that Bentham’s principle put an end to 
all this. * * When I laid down the last volume of the 
Traite,I had become a different being. The ‘principle of 
utility,’ understood as Bentham understood it,and applied in 
the manner in which he applied it through these three vol- 
umes, fell exactly in its place as the keystone which held to- 
— the detached and fragmentary component parts of my 
cnowledge and beliefs. It gave unity to my conceptions of 
things. I now had opinions ; a creed, a doctrine, a philoso- 
phy; in one among the best senses of the word, a religion ; 
the inculeation and diffusion of which could be made the 
principal outward purpose of a life. And I had a grand con- 
ception laid before me of changes to be effected in the condi- 
tion of mankind through that doctrine. The Traite de Leg- 
islation wound up with what was to me a most impressive 
picture of human life as it would be made by such opinions 
and such laws as were recommended in the treatise.”* 


He seemed to himself to have found a true object of rev- 
erential and inspiring thought, and an ideal of life. Doubt- 
less, for a time the deeper aspirations of his soul were satis- 
fied. Philanthropy is perhaps the best substitute for religion 
that human ingenuity has ever discovered,—such a substitute 
as the fruit of a tree would be for the tree itself,—and this he 
possessed: “Zeal for what I thought the good of mankind 
was my strongest sentiment, mixing with and coloring all 
others.”+ And he had a Bible too, after its kind: “The 


*Page 67. tPage 109. 
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same inspiring effect which so many of the benefactors of 
mankind have left on record that they had experienced from 
Plutarch’s Lives, was produced on me by Plato’s pictures of 
Socrates, and by some modern biographies, above all by Con- 
dorcets’ Life of Turgot ; a book well calculated to rouse the 
best sort of enthusiasm, since it contains one of the wisest and 
noblest of lives, delineated by one of the wisest and noblest 
of men. The heroic virtues of these glorious representatives 
of the opinions with which I sympathized, deeply affected 
me, and I perpetually recurred to them.”* 

Perhaps a mind less religious by nature would have lived 
out its days in pursuit of this ideal unconscious of the emp- 
tiness of its idol. But Mr. Mill’s spiritual cravings were too 
deep and too true to rest long in so shallow a foundation. 
He was, as Carlyle pronounced him on first making his ac- 
quaintance, an “unconscious mystic,” that is, he was swayed 
even in his deepest intellectual speculations by strong spirit- 
ual feelings. They were a necessity of his nature. They 
were deeper than his most rooted speculative convictions. 
Thus we find, him while he echoed his father’s rejection of 
belief in God, not satisfied to stop there, but anxiously point- 
ing out that it is possible to have a religion, in every sense in 
which a religion is desirable, without a God. Those whose 
belief is far short of Deism may thus be truly religious: 
“they have that which canstitutes the principal worth of all 
religions whatever, an ideal conception of a Perfect Being, to 
which they habitually refer as the guide of their conscience ; 
and this ideal of God is usually far nearer to perfection than 
the objective Deity of those, who think themselve obliged to 
find absolute goodness in the author of a world so crowded 
with suffering and so deformed by injustice as ours.”+ But 
Mr. Mill’s theory was not a working one. It failed him in 
the very hour when he most needed it. Being only an ‘ideal,’ 
the projection of his own conscience in its best moments, it 
dwindled and vanished away when his darker hours came, as 
they come to every man. At an early age he tested his reli- 
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gion, such as it was, and it utterly broke down under the 
stress. We transcribe the account of that crisis given in 
what seems to us the most suggestive as it is the most mourn- 
ful passage in his book: 


“From the winter of 1821, when I first read Bentham, and 
especially from the commencement of the Westminster Review, 
I had what might truly be called an object in life; to be a re- 
former of the world. My conception of my own happiness 
was entirely identified with this object. The personal sym- 
pathies I wished for were those of fellow laborers in this en- 
terprize. I endeavored to pick up as many flowers as I could 
by the way; but as a serious and permanent personal satisfac- 
tion to rest upon, my whole reliance was placed on this; and 
I was accustomed to felicitate myself on the certainty of a 
happy life which I enjoyed, through placing my happiness in 
something durable and distant, in which some progress might 
be always making, while it could never be exhausted by com- 
plete attainment. This did very well for several years, dur- 
ing which the general improvement going on in the world 
and the idea of myself as engaged with others in struggling 
to promote it, seemed enough to fill up an interesting and 
animated existence. But the time came when I awakened 
from this as from a dream. It was in the autumn of 1826. 
I was in a dull state of nerves, such as everybody is occasion- 
ally liable to; unsusceptible to enjoyment or pleasurable ex- 
citement; one of those moods when what is pleasure at other 
times, becomes insipid or indifferent; the state, I should 
think, in which converts to Methodism usually are, when 
smitten by their first ‘conviction of sin.’ In this frame of 
mind it occurred to me to put the question directly to myself: 
‘Suppose that all your objects in life were realized; that all 
the changes in institutions and opinions which you are look- 
ing forward to, could be completely effected at this very in- 
stant: would this be a great joy and happiness to you?’ 
And an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, 
‘No! At this my heart sank within me: the whole founda- 
tion on which my life was constructed fell down. All my 
happiness was to have been found in the continued pursuit of 
this end. The end had ceased to charm, and how could there 
ever again be any interest in the means? I seemed to have 
nothing left to live for. 

At first I hoped that the cloud would pass away of itself; 
but it did not. A night’s sleep, the sovereign remedy for the 
smaller vexations of life, had no effect on it. I awoke to a 
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renewed consciousness of the woful fact. I carried it with 
me into all companies, all occupations. Hardly anything had 
power to cause me even a few minutes’ oblivion of it. For 
some months the cloud seemed to grow thicker and thicker. 
The lines in Coleridge’s Dejection—I was not then acquainted 
with them—exactly describe my cause: 

‘A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 

A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet or relief 

In word, or sigh, or tear.’ 

In vain I sought relief from my favorite books; these 
memorials of past nobleness and greatness from which I had 
always hitherto drawn strength and animation. I read them 
now without feeling, or with the accustomed feeling minus 
all its charm; and I became persuaded, that my love of man- 
kind, and of excellence for its own sake, had worn itself out. 
I sought no comfort by speaking to others of what I felt. If 
I had loved any one sufficiently to make confiding my griefs 
a necessity, I should not have been in the condition I was.”* 


None but the most candid of men would have written a 
confession so damaging to his own most trusted convictions. 
Nothing can be clearer than that he felt a deep craving for 
something higher, fuller, for the satisfaction of his spirit, 
than any philosophy or even philanthrophy could furnish, the 
old hunger that has vexed and ennobled the purest and best 
spirits since David cried, “My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God.” 

Mr. Mill of course has his explanation of this crisis in his 
life, and with a certain ludicrous effect he tells us how he was 
relieved by a passage in his reading: 

“T was reading, accidentally, Marmontel’s ‘Memories,’ and 
eame to the passage which relates his father’s death, the dis- 
tressed position of the family, and the sudden inspiration by 
which he, then a mere boy, felt and made them feel that he 
would be everything to them—would supply the place of all 
that they had lost. A vivid conception of the scene and its 
feelings came over me, and [ was moved to tears. From this 
moment my burden grew lighter.” 

It is a lame explanation. Those who have felt the dark- 
ness and seen the true p Rat, who have suffered the anguish 
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and received the healing balm, know better than Mr. Mill 
whence it was his misery came and the only true relief for it. 
And what was the relief that he found? Not a restora- 
tion of his former enthusiasm and delight ; nor, what would 
have been even better than that, a calm and deep underlying 
current of peace; but only a pale shadow of happiness, a 
colorless phantom of the full glory of life. Many men have 
gone through the mental crisis which Mr. Mill has described 
so graphically. They have lost sight of their old world of 
intense delights. They have plunged beneath the dark flood 
of misery. But it was not to come out into such a twilight 
realm of shadows and cheerless ghosts of former enjoyments 
as Mr. Mill seems to have accepted for the glowing world he 
had lost. Can anything be in stronger contrast with the pure 
and luminous peace to which faith in God brings a soul, has 
brought thousands of stony souls, than these words describ- 
ing the author’s submission to what he deemed inevitable: 


“T was no longer hopeless; I was not a stock or a stone. I 
had still, it seemed, some of the material out of which all 
worth of character, and all capacity for happiness, are made. 
Relieved from my ever present sense of irremediable wretch- 
edness, I gradually found that the ordinary incidents of life 
could again give me some pleasure ; that I could again find 
enjoyment, not intense, but sufficient for cheerfulness, in sun- 
shine and sky, in books, in conversation, in public affairs ; 
and that there was, one more, excitement, though of a mod- 
erate kind, in exerting myself for my opinions, and for the 
public good. Thus the cloud gradually drew off, and I again 
enjoyed life ; and though I had several relapses, some of which 
lasted many months, I never again wasas miserable as I had 
been.”* 


Mr. Mill seems to have been content with this very meagre 
measure of satisfaction; it was very much that he was not 
utterly wretched. But how poor and thin the substance of 
existence they reveal! “I never again was as miserable as I 
had been:”’—let us imagine Paul describing his condition 
after Ananias came to him in the prison at Damascus, or 
Augustine depicting his experience after that memorable 
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summer night when he found God, or Luther when the old 
monk of his monastery had explained to him the meaning of 
free remission of sin, or any child of God who has passed 
through Mr. Mill’s dark valley, using these words. Can we 
imagine it? The impossibility of the conception measures 
the distance between what Mr. Mill called peace, and that of 
him who trusts in God. 

It is not to be expected that hard, cynical men like Prof. 
Huxley, or morbid, self-involved speculators such as Herbert 
Spencer, would feel the disparity between their philosophy 
and the results of it in their own lines. If Mr. Huxley has 
any heart, his profoundest admirers have never been able to 
discover the slightest evidence of it in his writings. If Mr. 
Spencer sees anything wrong in life, as considered from the 
point of view of evolution, it is only as it appears in a per- 
verse inclination to wicked and inconvenient constructions 
put upon his philosophy. A hard self-sufficiency takes the 
place of the spiritual nature in the one, and a captious, quer- 
ulous anxiety for the prosperity of his system, as of a hen 
over her one marvelous chicken, shuts out the other from any 
over-sensitive appreciation of the pinched and empty charac- 
ter of life. When one has on his hands a wonderful system 
to unfold, explain, and defend against all comers, life is too 
busy a matter to leave much room for attention to one’s spir- 
itual wants. 

But it was wholly otherwise with Mr. Mill. Though he 
was a great thinker, he had no system to expound or defend ; 
and he had a tender, considerate, reverential heart. The so- 
lution of intellectual problems, and the defence of his peculiar 
convictions, political and economical, could not fill up the 
horizon of life. When his thought was thought out and his 
reforms set in motion, his antagonists answered, and his 
books sent out into the world, there was still a great gap left 
unfilled. Mr. Mill does not say so: he even professes to be 
satisfied with what scanty gains one can snatch from the bar- 
ren fields that this world offers. But his expression of satis- 
faction sounds more like the self-restrained tone of a man who 
has learned not to expect much, and to stay his hunger on 
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crumbs, than the full strong note of one who has drunk of 
the fullness of life. He does not complain; but he speaks as 
one who, if he chose, could show abundant reason for com- 
plaint. 

“T learnt,” he says, “how to obtain the best I could, when 
I could not obtain everything; instead of being indignant 
or dispirited because I could not have entirely my own way, 
to be pleased and encouraged when I could have the smallest 
part of it; and when even that could not be, to bear with 
complete equanimity the being overruled altogether. I have 
found, through life, these acquisitions to be of the greatest 
possible importance for personal happiness.”’* 


It is this minor key, in which nearly all Mr. Mill’s review 
of his own life is set, that makes us sensible of the permanent 
sadness that pervaded his life. It is sad, unutterably sad; 
and it is not enough to say in answer, as some of his apolo- 
gists have done, that all life is sad, or, that all great and fine- 
ly strung natures are melancholy, or, as some have been bold 
enough to aver, that Mr. Mill was one of the happiest of men. 
That he got a meagre, pallid sort of satisfaction out of some 
of the secondary sources of pleasure that life affords, is true ; 
but that on the whole his life was cheerless, cold, and lack- 
ing in that genial trust, that zest for human sympathies, that 
largeness of hope which we look for, and have a right to look 
for, in deep and gifted natures, is conceded by nearly all. 
Only the explanation of this poverty of joy is different as it 
falls to be treated from different points of view. 

Some say in his defence that all great and finely strung 
natures are sad. Conspicuous among those who take this 
position is Mr. Morley, Mr. Mill’s successor as editor of the 
Fortnightly Review. It is with a sort of contemptuous defi- 
ance that he makes his answer: “Was the life of Christ him- 
self, then, so particularly joyful? Can the life of any man be 
joyful who sees and feels the tragic miseries and hardly less 
tragic follies of the earth? The old Preacher, when he con- 
sidered all the oppressions that are done under the sun, and 
behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and had no com- 
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fort, therefore praised the dead which are already dead, 
more than the living which are yet alive.” Mr. Morley does 
not consider the sensibilities of Christians when he writes ; 
indeed, he rather enjoys trampling on them; so it is beside 
the mark to comment on the irreverence that puts the dreari- 
ness of Mr. Mill’s life on a level with the sufferings of our 
Saviour. But as a matter of good taste and common sense, is 
it not something ludicrous to compare the sleek, well-feed, 
comfortable, applauded, successful author, and Member of 
Parliament with the despised, persecuted, crucified Jesus of 
Nazareth? As for the comparison with the Preacher, the 
sated and godless Solomon, it is very much in point; but 
the point is not that which Mr. Morley would like to make. 
The Preacher was melancholy ; and he had good reason for 
it. He gives the explanation of his disgust and dreariness 
himself: “I was great, and increased more than all that were 
before me in Jerusalem ; also my wisdom remained with me. 
And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, 
I withheld not my heart from any joy; for my heart re- 
joiced in all my labor that I had labored to do; and, behold, 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit 
under the sun.” No wonder that he praised the dead which 
are already dead more than the living which are yet alive. 
His world was melancholy, because he had banished God from 
it. Now, that is just what strikes those who read Mr. Mill’s 
Autobiography as the secret of its joylessness ; it is sad be- 
cause it is without God. 

But, it will be said, life at best is a very melancholy busi- 
ness to those who are serious and thoughtful enough to con- 
sider what it really means. True enough; life is sad; but 
its sadness is not able to overcome the strong hope, the buoy- 
ant sense of gladness that belongs to all strong and healthy 
natures who believe in God and put their belief into the shape 
of a practical trust. It is the glory of Christianity that, 
through a religion of sorrow, it is also a religion of the deep- 
est, most abiding gladness. It has won its triumphs not in 
its ascetic types, in its cheerless days, but as a faith of an in- 
finite joy and peace which it has been able to pour into the 
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hearts of thousands of men in every generation. “It is this,” 
says the most accomplished and sympathetic critie of Chris- 
anity ourage has produced, “which made the fortune of 
Christianity,—its gladness, not ‘its sorrow ; not its assigning 
the spiritual world to Christ and the material world to the 
Devil, but its drawing from the spiritual world a source of 
joy so abundant that it ran over upon the material world and 
transfigured it.” 

As a fruit of this power the Christian Church has always 
numbered among its strongest, brightest minds the most joy- 
ful and hopeful of men. The characteristic of Christian 
lives, as they have emerged by reason of their force from the 
general level of men, is that they are so serene and cheerful ; 
they brighten to the end. Mr. Morley sneers at the company 
of Christ’s disciples, who have been the very sunshine of this 
earth of ours, as a sect of religious partisans whose peculiarity 
is to mistake boisterousness for unction. But no sneer can 
efface the fact that the knowledge and love of God makes 
men peaceful and radiant in the midst of storm and darkness. 
The great names of Christianity are names suggestive of sun- 
shine and hopefulness, of serenity and unconquerable joyful- 
ness; while the great names of the outside world are bathed 
in shadow ; at best in twilight; often in deep gloom. Life 
is sad without God; and Mr. Mill only showed his greatness 
and depth of nature, by leaving, as a final impression of his 
life, a sense of loneliness and joylessness. It goes out in twi- 
light. It does not culminate in the brightness of an endur- 
ing hope, or shine with the lustre of an assured peace. 

But we hasten to trace the concluding stages of this sug- 
gestive history. What refuge for his spiritual aspirations 
did Mr. Mill find when the ideal of philanthropy failed 
him? 

He was still very young when the crisis just described oc- 
eurred. He had partially emerged from his deep gloom ; that 
is, life was so tolerable, or he had become so accustomed to 
its general atmosphere of cheerlessness, that he no longer 
thought of suicide as a relief. Ile had begun after his pale 
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and melancholy fashion to enjoy life again. We can conceive 
of his spending the rest of his days in a sort of twilight 
as regards happiness ;—though how can we be sure that the 
sense of the insufliciency of life, which had so suddenly 
crushed him in his youth, would not have returned in later 
years to drive him to despair? What Mr. Mill’s experience 
without a religion would have been for the remainder of his 
life, we cannot tell, for at this time began the friendship which 
seems to have taken the place with him, that religion does 
with most spiritual and deep-natured men. Many wise and 
strong men have loved, but it would be hard to find in litera- 
ture any such expression of affection bordering on idolatry, 
of homage approaching to intellectual subjection, of rever- 
ence showing all the fervor and depth of a religious faith, as 
Mr. Mill has revealed in these pages. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this paper to com- 
ment on the nature of Mr. Mill’s relations to Mrs. Taylor. 
Let us accept his own account of it as being “one of strong 
affection and confidential intimacy only.” Let us grant, if 
we can, that the interpretations liable to be put on the fre- 
quency of his visits to her while living generally apart from 
her husband, and on his occasionally traveling in company 
with her, were utterly false. And, moreover, let us concede 
to this singular couple, what certainly society never did and 
never will concede, that the social ordinances with regard to 
such relationships were not binding on them. Waiving these 
questions, we ask what place did this friend take in Mr. Mill’s 
life ? 

It is not doing him injustice to say that she took in his 
mind the place that most men, at least professedly, give to 
God. “Iler memory,” he says writing after her death, “‘is to 
me a religion, and her approbation the standard by which, 
summing up as it does all worthiness, I endeavor to regu- 
late my life.”* What more could an early disciple, one who 
had seen Christ in the flesh and beheld him pass away into 
the heavens, and then gone back to the duties of life, have 
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said to express his love and homage for his Saviour? It was 
not merely that he had a deep affection and a profound re- 
spect for her character. He enthrones her as a sort of infal- 
lible, far-removed being before whom the only proper posture 
is that of unquestioning homage. This feeling he entertain- 
ed for the larger part of his life. 

He became acquainted with her in 1830, when he was 
twenty-five and she twenty-three, and lived in the most inti- 
mate relations of friendship with her for twenty years. At 
the expiration of that time, her husband having been dead 
about two years, Mr. Mill made her his wife. After a mar- 
ried-life of seven and a-half years she died suddenly, leaving 
him to mourn her in such terms as these: 


“For seven and a-half years that blessing was mine; for 
seven and a-half only! I can say nothing which would de- 
scribe, even in the faintest manner, what that loss was and is. 

3ut because I know that she would have wished it, I en- 
deavor to make the best of what life I have left, and to work 
on for her purposes with such diminished strength as can be 
derived from thoughts of her, and communion with her 
memory.”* 


If the feeling expressed in these words does not amount in 
kind and intensity to a religious faith, it would be hard to 
give it any adequate character. He lives only to carry out 
her thoughts ; his strength is derived from her memory, She 
is to him a creed and an inspiration. Thus his feeling for 
her was a combination of the deepest intellectual homage, 
united with‘an intense fervor of affection. If Mr. Mill had 
been a poet, or a passionately demonstrative man by nature, 
the existence of this feeling would not be so remarkable ; but 
to read the tender and enthusiastic hyperbole that takes pos- 
session of his usually calm and emotionless style, when he 
speaks of her, is a singular revelation. The spectacle of this 
great master of dialectics, the only philosopher England has 
produced in this age, exalting to the highest point of intel- 
lectual pre-eminence a woman who was anything but a genius, 
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would be ludicrous, were it not so pathetic to know that he 
is only trying to fashion something that shall take the place of 
‘God in his soul. 

His estimate of her intellect was a pure hallucination. 
When he speaks of her as being more of a poet than Carlyle, 
and more of a philosopher than himself, makes Shelley by 
her side but a child in thought and intellect, says that what 
he owes to her intellectually is infinite, and declares that her 
mind, “alike in the highest regions of speculation and in the 
smaller practical concerns of daily life, was the same perfect 
instrument, piercing to the very heart and marrow of the 
matter,’—we ask, Well, what has she done, this prodigy of 
power? And the answer is, an essay which appeared in F’ra- 
zer’s Magazine, but never attracted attention enough to have 
it become a matter of common knowledge that it was hers. 
That she was a vigorous-minded, accomplished, and most 
lovely woman, is acknowledged, but it was always the marvel 
of Mr. Mill’s friends and admirers that he credited her with 
any of the qualities of genius. 

But it is not so great a marvel, when we take into the ac- 
count what it was Mr. Mill had, which very many of his 
way of thinking have not. Ilis was a deeply religious na- 
ture; friend and antagonist alike speak of his reverential na- 
ture, his spiritaal cravings. It is his one reproach with his 
own school, that in him the intellect never mastered the heart. 
Ile could not be content to map out life by a “dry-light.” 
There was not satisfaction for him in the dead level of a pure- 
ly speculative comprehension of existence. The soul in him 
cried out for God. But his philosophy had banished the God 
of the Bible; there was no room in his scheme even for so 
far-off and vague a Deity as the God of Plato. His universe 
was without an Author or Governor; his life was without a 
Father. What could such a man do? What all men do, 
when the religious nature is not utterly starved out ; he made 
a God and a religion for himself. 

It is infinitely pathetic to see him building his cottage at 
Avignon as close as possible to the place where his wife is 
buried, to hear him say “since her death I have sought for 
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such alleviation as my state admitted of, by the mode of life 
which enabled me to feel her still near me.” 

All this, according to Mr. Mill’s philosophy, is very unphi- 
losophic. There was nothing in that grave at Avignon but 
a little heap of dust. The spirit that had animated those re- 
mains was dissipated and melted into the universal being. 
Indeed, according to the scheme of her fond husband, there 
never bad been any spirit at all, but only a finer efflorescence 
of matter. It was very unphilosophical to cherish the dust 
of the flower, after the flower itself had faded and the fra- 
grance forever fled. It was very unreasonable, but it was the 
most natural thing in the world. Mr. Mill did not believe 
in soul or spirit, but he acted as if he believed in them most 
devoutly. He proved that it was very irrational to worship 
or believe in a God; but his history is only another witness 
to the truth that man was made to adore. He is another of 
those who cast off God, but who cannot cast out the hunger 
for God. 

He would have commented philosophically on the savage 
who hews and paints a log of wood for a God, as he did on 
the narrow-minded Englishmen about him, who adored the 
Christ of the New Testament; but what, after all, was the 
ordinary woman whom he idealized and apotheosized, what 
the lonely grave in the heart of France near which he spent 
his last days and died, and that opened at last to receive his 
dust to be niingled with the dust of her he so passionately 
idolized,—what were these but substitutes for God, finer 
copies of the savages’ fetish, poor shadows of the Christians’ 
Saviour. Mr. Mill disdained to be a Christian or even a 
Theist ; it looks very much as if instead of going higher, he 
had only taken a step lower and become an idolater. 

He is gone. But his life was not useless to the cause of re- 
ligion. His written words were always against Christianity, 
but his history is a stream that turns all its force of solemn 
testimony into the channel of evidence, that with every gen- 
eration is widening and deepening, to the great truths of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 





The Pietistic Controversy. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE PIETISTIC CONTROVERSY. 


The Pietistic movement of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was second in importance only to the great reforma- 
tion of the century preceding. The one may, in some sense, 
be regarded as the complement of the other. Not in Ger- 
many nor in the Lutheran Church alone, but throughout 
Christendom, has its power been felt. In its far reaching in- 
fluences it has encircled the globe, and nothing will satisfy 
the hope it awakened and cherished, but the evangelization 
_of the world. “It has become,” says Hagenbach “the source 
of that powerful and beneficent Christian life, which has pro- 
duced so great a change in the organization of the moral 
world, and has been such a blessing to the entire church.” 

Yet, like the preceding reformation, and like nearly all 
great religious movements, it has been the subject of very 
diverse judgments. The chief actors and their work have 
received the most hearty approbation, and the severest con- 
demnation. The loftiest eulogies and the bitterest denuncia- 
tions have both been theirs. Whilst in John Arndt, one of 
the forerunners of the Pietistic era, Bengel saw the Apoca- 
typic angel with the everlasting gospel to preach to the na- 
tions, others saw in this good man only a mad enthusiast or 
wicked heretic, and persecuted him with all kinds of eccle- 
siastical tortures. 

History is continually repeating itself in the church as 
well as in the world. The same spiritual diversities and antag- 
onisms meet us now, that we see at work in the days of Arndt, 
and Spener, and Francke. This makes it difficult to present 
a view of this subject that will be free from prejudice, or that 
will meet with general approval. But facts are facts, and 
sufficient time has elapsed since the great movement of which 
we write, for it to have received the slow but certain judg- 
ment of history; and even those, who may condemn the 
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same things in our own day, are constrained to acknowledge 
the divine agency and the beneficent results in what was ac- 
complished. 

The object of this article is, ina brief compass, to give some 
account of the great religious movement known by the name 
of Pietism. This period in the history of our church is less 
known than it deserves to be, and there are special reasons 
why it should receive attention at this time. It may be 
safely assumed that many of the readers of the Review know 
little about it, beyond the names of a few of the prominent 
actors, and such one-sided and false representations as they 
may have received from popular works. One or two speci- 
mens will illustrate the kind of information derived from 
such sources. In a work entitled “ Religious Denominations of 
the World, etc.,” published in Philadelphia, 1872, we find the 
following: “Pietists is the name given in the seventeenth 
century toa kind of German Methodists or Evangelicals, who 
being members of the Lutheran Church, were dissatisfied 
with the cold dogmatism of the generality of its clergy, and 
felt the want of a revival of religious feeling and of practical 
piety and charity.” Spener and Francke and their school 
“kind of German Methodists!” The “Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge,” edited by J. Newton Brown, and very ex- 
tensively circulated, defines Pietists as “a denomination in 
the seventeenth century, which owed its origin to the pious 
and learned Spener!”” What has become of Spener’s “denom- 
ination” we are not informed. Such exhibitions, taken from 
standard popular works, will serve to show what views are 
commonly held of what is known in church history as Piet- 
ism. 

As other great movements in divine providence and 
grace, this one did not burst suddenly on the world. There 
were preparations, extending through many years, for the 
grand awakening. These preparations were both negative and 
positive. Negatively, the demoralizing effects of the thirty 
years’ war, the stiff and formal orthodoxy which succeeded 
the adoption of the Symbolical Books, the absence of true 
scriptural knowledge and evangelical piety in the churches, 
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the almost utter want of Christian life and zeal in the seats 
of learning, produced a hunger and thirst which cried aloud 
for something better. Immortal souls cannot permanently or 
long be satisfied with empty husks. The thirty years’ war, 
the most terrible perhaps in all history, left Europe and 
especially the Protestant portions, in a deplorable condition. 
No pen can do justice to the horrors of that war. Some 
countries were almost depopulated and seemed utterly ruined. 
Although Protestants secured valuable results, it was at a 
fearful sacrifice of blood and treasure, and even of what is far 
more sacred. Religion suffered sorely in the common wreck. 
It seems almost incredible, that so soon after the earnest and 
devoted labors of Luther and Melanchthon and their imme- 
diate successors, to restore the Bible and a pure Christianity, 
the church should have sunk back again into the indifference 
and deadness which prevailed at the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Yet that such was the fact we have the 
most abundant and painful testimony. The statement, in the 
Preface to Knapp’s Theology, may be strongly put, but its 
substantial correctness cannot be denied. 


“Spener states that it was usual for persons to spend five 
or six years at the universities without hearing, or caring to 
hear, a single book, chapter, or verse of the Bible explained. 
In the few cases where exegetical lectures were commenced 
by such teachers as Olearius and Carpzov, they were soon 
abandoned. The Bible was perhaps less used before the time 
of Spener in Protestant universities than it had been, under 

nalty of excommunication, by pious Catholics before the 

eformation. In place of the Scriptures, the different sym- 
bols established by the Protestant church were taught and 
studied. The minutest distinctions established by them were 
contended for with the greatest zeal, and the least deviation 
from them was pronounced heresy as decidedly as if they had 
been given by inspiration of God, and was punished accord- 
ingly with the greatest severity. The spirit of Protestantism 
seemed to have thrown off the hierarchal yoke, only to as- 
sume another and perhaps a more degrading form of bond- 
age. In explaining and defending these symbols, the Aris- 
totelian dialectics were employed, and in the use of them the 
students were thoroughly exercised. As to the practical effect 
which the doctrines of Christianity should have upon their 
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own hearts, and the manner in which they should exhibit 
them for the benefit of others, nothing was said to them by 
their teachers. Thus disciplined, they went forth to repeat 
from the pulpit what they had learned at the university, and 
fought over their idle battles, in which their own learning 
and skill were carefully displayed, to the neglect of every 
thing which might arouse the eareless, persuade the doubt- 
ing, or satisfy the deep desires and assuage the sorrow of the 
heart.” 

This was a time indeed of rigid orthodoxy, when the Sym- 
bolical Books were not only highly prized, but when they 
had largely supplanted the direct study of the Bible, and 
their cold dogmatic statements were substituted for the warm, 
practical, and saving truths of the Gospel. We do not mean 
to charge the Symbolical Books with producing this state of 
things, any more than we would charge the laws of Moses 
with producing the self-righteousness and hypocrisy of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. We simply mean to state the fact 
that this period of dead formalism was one of rigid ortho- 
doxy. 

Positively, during this period of coldness and deadness, and 
of abounding immorality, there were not wanting voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness, calling men to repentance and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. We have already alluded to John 
Arndt, born December 27th, 1555, died May 11th, 1621, as 
one of the most distinguished witnesses for the truth. He 
labored most earnestly, preaching at times for three months 
daily, and making use of other suitable means to arouse the 
people to a sense of the value and importance of spiritual 
things. The publication of his True Christianity furnished 
the church with one of the most valuable practical works 
ever written by an uninspired man. In advance of Baxter, this 
work has all the earnestness and fervor which characterize 
the writings of the author of the “Reformed Pastor” and the 
“Saints Everlasting Rest.” He urges the necessity of genuine 
repentance, living faith, and the fruits of the Spirit. Nor 
was he altogether alone in this work. There were others, as 
Miiller and Scriver, and Andrei, and the poet-preacher Ger- 
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hard, and especially among the members of the church, who 
mourned over the low condition of religion, and sighed and 
prayed for better times. But it isa proof of the spirit pre- 
valent in the Church at that day, that although Arndt was 
thoroughly orthodox according to the strictest Lutheran 
faith, having repeatedly subscribed the Symbolical Books, 
and for his devotion to the interests of the Lutheran church 
suffered deposition from office and expulsion from the domin- 
ions of his prince, yet he did not escape the persecution of 
those who were swift to scent heresy. Dr. Morris, in his life 
of Arndt, speaking of the assaults to which he was exposed, 
says: “All these assaults were engendered by the spirit of 
blind orthodoxy, which constantly confounding substance 
and form, spirit and letter, found True Christianity only in 
the latter, and hence vehemently denounced as heretical and 
unchristian, every new development of the Christian life be- 
yond its petrified forms. It was the same species of orthodoxy 
which, a hundred years later, so furiously assailed Spener and 
his adherents, and which led Dr. Schellwig, a professor in 
Rostock, so far in his blind zeal, that in a book, after Spener’s 
death, he discussed the question, whether Spener was saved ? 
and in his learned investigation arrived at a negative conclu- 
sion.” Arndt was not permitted to see what he so ardently 
wished and so earnestly labored to bring about, but his labors 
greatly aided in securing, at a later period, the desired result. 

The Pietistic movement owes its proper birth to the labors 
of that eminent man of God—Philip Jacob Spener. He 
was born, January 13th, 1635, in the town of Rappoltsweiler 
in Upper Alsace. In early life he manifested that spirit of 
piety, and interest in divine things, which constituted so 
marked a feature in his ministerial character in later years. 
He received a careful and liberal training—passed regularly 
through the University of Strasburg, afterwards studied 
Hebrew, at Basel, with the distinguished Hebraist, Buxtorf, 
spent considerable time in the leading German Universities, 
and extended his studies in various directions. It may. well 
be supposed that tempting offers would present themselves to 
one so gifted and accomplished. But at the age of thirty-one 
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he entered fully on his great mission, when he was called 
to the city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, as pastor and Senior of 
the Ministerium. Here his influence was great and his op- 
portunities for usefulness extended. Impressed with the low 
condition of piety in the churches, and the need of a genuine 
reformation, he set prayerfully and diligentty to work. Cate- 
chetical instruction, which had been sadly neglected, he re- 
stored to its proper rank and importance as a means of grace. 
He prepared and published some works to aid in this part of 
pastoral duty. Confirmation was at this time entirely neg- 
lected in many churches, it being held that baptism secured 
regeneration, and that confirmation was opposed to the com- 
pleteness of the grace and blessing bestowed in that ordinance. 
This ancient custom Spener reintroduced, and made it sub- 
servient to inculcating the necessity of a personal awakening 
and acceptance of Christ in order to salvation. Accompanied 
by careful previous religious instruction, in which he himself 
set a noble example, this mode of admission to all the privil- 
eges of the church was eminently calculated to prepare the 
members for a faithful performance of Christian duty. His 
sermons, instead of being dry discussions of doctrinal points, 
were designed to improve the heart and life. With sound- 
ness of doctrine, he insisted on a change of the heart and 
holy living. He sought also to introduce proper church dis- 
cipline, with a view of purifying the church and leading the 
unworthy to a sense of their condition. These earnest efforts, 
as might be expected, arrayed against him not only the open- 
ly wicked, but also, and even more bitterly, the merely formal 
members of the church. 

Meeting with opposition, and failing to secure the co-ope- 
ration of the church as a whole, Spener was led to introduce 
private and social meetings for the purpose of religious im- 
provement. This was a decided innovation upon established 
usage in the Lutheran church. These meetings were intro- 
duced in the year 1670, four years after his settlement in 
Frankfort, and were at first held in his own study, but after- 
wards, in the year 1682, he obtained permission of the author- 
ities to remove them to the church. The exercises in these 
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meetings were of a devotional and edifying character, con- 
sisting of religious conversation, reading of Scripture, com- 
ments on the sermon preached the preceding Sunday, or on 
some work of practical piety, with singing and prayer. In 
these meetings the members of the church took part. They 
were designed for their improvement, and it was regarded as 
both their privelege and their duty to participate freely in the 
services. The New Testament idea of “the communion of 
saints,” and of mutual edification, was acted upon ; and with- 
out intending to lower the ministry, the laity were encour- 
aged to enjoy their rights under the dispensation of the gospel. 

We would call such meeting in our day Prayer Meetings 
or Conference Meetings, and in most communities they would 
be deemed nothing strange. Indeed a church that would 
now formally oppose meetings of this character would be 
deemed about as singular as Spener then was in introducing 
them. They were then styled Collegia pietatis, whence the 
name Pietists, and were objects of doubt and suspicion as “in- 
novations” or “new measures.” Similar meetings were soon 
established in different towns and countries until they be- 
came a distinguishing feature of the religious life of that day. 
Spener did not find it necessary himself to move in the ad- 
vance in originating these meetings, but only to give advice 
and direction, so far as he could to guard against abuse or 
perversion. The rapidity of this movement causes surprise, 
and can only be accounted for by the fact that a process of 
preparation had been going on. Mosheim, in his account of 
Pietism, says: 


“From Leipsic this controversy spread with incredible rapid- 
ity, throughout Lutheran Germany, nay, through our whole 
church. For from this time onward, everywhere, in cities, 
villages, and hamlets, people suddenly started up, of all 
orders and classes, learned and illiterate, males and females ; 
who pretended to be called by some divine impulse, to eradi- 
cate wickedness, to encourage and to propagate neglected 
piety, to regulate and govern the church of Christ more wise- 
ly ; and who showed, partly by oral declarations, partly by 
their writings, and partly by their institutions, what should 
be done in order to effect the great object. Nearly all who 
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were animated with this zeal, agreed, that there was no more 
powerful and salutary means for imbuing the people with a 
thorough knowledge of divine things, and with the love of 
holiness, than those private discussions and conventicles, 
which they understood were first instituted by Spener and 
were afterwards held at Leipsic.” 


These meetings, although afterwards in some instances 
much abused, were the means of incalculable good to the 
church, and of great personal profit to anxious and inquiring 
souls. Asin the days of the prophet Malachi, when “they 
that feared the Lord spoke often one to another,” so now, 
these meetings for conference and prayer served to encourage 
the hearts and strengthen the hands of the friends of Christ. 
So general are devotional meetings in our day that the won- 
der is how the church of that age could get along without 
this instrumentality ; and we should not forget when we 
think of the tens of thousands of such meetings throughout 
Christendom, that we are indebted to Spener for their intro- 
duction. Many in our day who boast of their religious priv- 
eleges, and some of whom affect to regard the Lutheran 
church as hardly evangelical or Christian, would do well to 
remember the fact, that much of our boasted modern activity 
in religious service and duty, may be traced, under God, to 
that pious man, whose labors we are recounting. 

In 1675, Spener published his Pia Desideria, first as a Pref- 
ace to Arndt’s sermons, and afterwards, in 1678, as a separate 
volume. In 1677 he published his work on the Spiritual 
Priesthood. In 1684 he published his work, “The Use and 
Abuse of Lamentations over a Corrupt Christianity.” In the 
first of these works he pours out the emotions of his soul 
over the sad condition of the Evangelical Church, and pro- 
poses six remedies for the existing evils. “1. Zhe more ex- 
tensive diffusion of the word of God, and private meetings for 
the purpose of making the people more thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the Scriptures; 2. The introduction and diligent use 
of the Spiritual priesthood, the co-operation of the laity with 
the clergy in the edification of others and especially their 
own households, and by union in prayer; 3. The earnest ex- 
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hortation, that the knowledge of Christianity is not sufficient, that 
the diligent practice of it must be superadded ; 4. Proper con- 
duct towards errorist and unbeleivers, polemics conducted with 
Christian charity, with the hearty desire not only to convince 
but also to improve the opposer; 5. A mode of theological 
study, in which theologians are seriously reminded, that suc- 
cess depends no less upon a godly life than diligence and study ; 
6. Another mode of preaching, in which the prominent lesson 
would be, that Christianity consists in the inner or new man, 
the soul of which is faith, and its evidences the fruits of the 
life.” These sufficiently indicate the aim and character of 
Spener’s efforts. During twenty years, from 1666 to 1686, he 
continued, in Frankfort, through good report and evil report, 
amid much opposition and many discouragements, to labor 
for a reformation and improvement in the church. 

Among the sorest trials he was called to endure were the 
abuses which some introduced under the plea of greater spir- 
itual activity. Whilst seeking to promote genuine piety, 
Spener had to encounter misguided fanatics, and the victims 
of spurious excitement. It was difficult to hold the proper 
medium and avoid everything like excess. That many did 
go far beyond what reason or the Scriptures sanction, may be 
freely admitted, but that wicked opposition was made to the 
most judicious and scriptural efforts, must also be admitted. 
Some have been able to see nothing but evil in all that was 
attempted or accomplished in the efforts to revive the church. 
The excesses are so magnified in their eyes that they can see 
little or nothing else. They forget that all great movements, 
even under the Spirit of God, have been accompanied by 
greater or less exhibitions of human infirmities, and that 
such is the law of all genuine development or progress. The 
impartial judge, after weighing both sides, will find a large 
balance in favor of Spener and his co-laborers, as the noble in- 
struments in arousing and infusing new life into a cold and 
slumbering church. 

As a proof of the estimation in which Spener and his earn- 
est labors were held, in 1686 he received a call to Dresden as 
first Chaplain to the Electoral Prince, George the III., and as 
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member of the Superior Consistory. This position, the very 
highest in the Church in Germany, it may be supposed would 
give him great additional influence. But he was doomed to 
sore trials and sad disappointments. He found himself in the 
midst of embarrassments that greatly fettered freedom of ac- 
tion. The rigidly orthodox were jealous of Spener’s rank 
and influence, and lost no opportunity to create prejudice, or 
to fan the flame when ready to burst forth. Asat Frankfort, 
so here, Spener was zealous in the work of catechization and 
other means for religious improvement. He introduced this 
kind of religious instruction into the royal household, and it 
was largely attended by people of all ranks. The Princess threw 
open her chapel to accommodate the numbers who wished to 
attend. This, which should have been a source of unmingled 
gratification to all friends of evangelical truth, only brought 
from the jealous theologians the derisive comment, that the 
Prince had desired a superior chaplain for himself, but had 
obtained only a schoolmaster. The Prince himself was ad- 
dicted to some grievous sins, and this gave Spener great anx- 
iety and trouble. As his spiritual adviser he deemed it his 
duty to admonish him and exhort him to reformation. His 
tender and faithful dealing failed of producing any good ef- 
fect, and the conscientious servant of God was grieved to 
find the heart of his Prince alienated from him, and his ene- 
mies taking advantage of his position to cripple his efforts to 
to do good. From this trying situation Spener was happily 
relieved by a call from Berlin, in 1691. Those who best 
knew the value of his services, could hardly persuade them- 
selves that the authorities at Dresden would consent to the 
removal of such a man from among them. But the great 
Head of the Church was guiding this movement for the ac- 
complishment of most important ends. 

In Berlin his position was not only more tolerable than in 
Dresden, but his position as Consistorial Councillor and Pro- 
vost of St. Nicholas, gave him reputation and influence Which 
were used for the extension of true religion. He wrote and 
published works in the interest of a more earnest piety, and 
defended himself and his cause against the numerous attacks 
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made upon him. For here Spener did not by any means 
escape from detraction and opposition in various forms. It is 
a curious and instructive fact that most of the opposition 
came from the professed guardians of pure religion—from 
those whose solemn duty it was to promote sound doctrine 
and holy living. The Theological Faculties at Wittenberg 
and Leipsic were conspicuous in their efforts to counteract 
the influence of Spener’s teaching and his endeavors to pro- 
mote living piety. As an illustration, may be cited the pub- 
lication of a Tract by the Faculty at Wittenberg, in 1695, 
bearing the title: ‘Christian Lutheranism in plain and truth- 
ful statements from the Word of God and the Symbolical Books 
of the Church, contrasted with the errors of Dr. Spener’s writings.” 
In this Tract, issuing from the cradle of Lutheranism, this 
genuine successor of Luther is charged with only two hun- 
dred and eighty-three errors in his teaching. We are tempted 
to draw some comparisons between what took place then and 
what is transpiring now, between the conduct of the boasted 
friends of a pure Lutheranism in the seventeenth, and their 
successors in the nineteenth, century. But we forbear, only 
asking the reader to compare the age of Spener with the 
present, and to draw his own conclusions. 

Perhaps the most important work, for the general welfare 
of the Church, accomplished by Spener during his residence 
in Berlin, was the part he took in organizing the Universi- 
ty of Halle. The opposition of the Universities of Witten- 
berg and Leipsic to the Pietistic movement, and to all efforts 
in the same general direction, made it all important to have 
an Institution of learning, that would give its aid and sup- 
port in training a pious ministry and in defending evangeli- 
cal truth. Such Institutions have always been, and must 
always continue to be, great centres of influence. This Spe- 
ner clearly saw and felt. Accordingly, when in the year 
1694, the University of Halle was fully established and the 
Faculties organized, Spener’s position, along with the cele- 
brated jurist Thomasius, who had shown his sympathy with 
Pietism, and to whom was intrusted the organization of the 
new University, enabled him to exert a controlling influence 
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in selecting for the Theological Faculty suitable men. Here 
were gathered such men as Francke, Breithaupt and Anton— 
men like minded with Spener, and ready to co-operate with 
him in carrying forward the work in which he was engaged. 
The founding of this University, and the part it performed 
in the regeneration of the church, are too important to be 
passed over without some further notice. 

Already at Leipsic, several years previous to this, in 1686, 
Francke and Anton, with others, had undertaken to hold 
collegia philobiblica, or meetings for the more careful and 
thorough study of the word of God. Francke also delivered 
lectures on different portions of the Scriptures. These meet- 
ings were of a popular character, the German language being 
employed instead of the Latin which was still used by the 
learned Professors, and were largely attended. This was 
more than a stern and jealous orthodoxy could stand. The 
Faculty, with the celebrated Carpzov as leader, accused them 
of contempt for established order and worship, and for pro- 
moting separatism or sectarianism. The charge of Pietism 
was made against them, as it had been against Spener and 
his associates. They were brought to trial before a commis- 
sion appointed to investigate the character of their teaching, 
and although nothing was found to condemn, the lectures 
were forbidden and the collegia philobiblica suppressed. Vir- 
tually driven from Leipsic, Francke found a home and labor- 
ed for a time at Erfurt. But here again his zeal and devo- 
tion to the cause of Christ, his earnest preaching and the 
circulation of religious books, and his activity in various 
ways in promoting scriptural knowledge and piety, stirred 
up violent opposition. From the Elector of Mayence he re- 
ceived the following decisive order: “That inasmuch as Mr. 
Francke was the leader of a new sect of fanatics and the 
cause of much disturbance, he should be dismissed from his 
office, and ordered immediately to leave the city.” Remon- 
strance was in vain, and in spite of the petition of the citi- 
zens, and the congregation and children begging his continu- 
ance on their knees, he was immediately deposed from office 
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and ordered to leave the city in twenty-four hours. Such 
were the bigotry and intolerance of the leaders of the pro- 
fessed orthodoxy of that day. Francke received numerous 
invitations from different quarters and to places of highest 
importance. On the very day of his expulsion from Erfurt 
an invitation reached him from the Elector of Brandenburg, 
to settle in his dominions, and not long after he received the 
appointment to a prominent chair in the University of Halle, 
and to the pastorship of a church in the suburbs of the city. 
Francke had already visited Spener, and spent some months 
with him while living at Dresden, and had received his ad- 
vice and encouragement in his religious movements. Here- 
after, these eminent servants of their Lord were to be closely 
united in their efforts, for they both labored for the prosperi- 
ty of this new seat of learning and piety. 

The very means employed by the enemies of Pietism for its 
overthrow only helped to extend its influence. The perse- 
cuted leaders sought refuge in the dominions of a prince more 
favorably disposed, and here combined their counsels and their 
efforts to advance their cause. The University of Halle, as 
has been already intimated, became the centre of attraction 
and influence, and its importance, at this particular period, 
can hardly be over estimated. Hither students flocked in 
crowds from all quarters of Europe, and from it, in turn, 
hundreds and thousands went forth in all directions to bear 
with them the precious truths they had learned to prize. Dur- 
ing the first twenty-nine years of its existence, the University 
of Halle sent out more than six thousand ministers of the 
gospel. This is independent of the laborers trained by 
Francke, in his world renowned Orphan House, which greatly 
swelled the list engaged in disseminating evangelical truth, 
and in the work of a practical Christianity. This number seems 
marvellous, in so short a time and under such circumstances, 
and it may well be doubted if the entire history of the Chris- 
tian church furnishes a parallel. Not only was the number 
of ministers sent forth very large, but they carried with them 
the spirit imbibed at this seat of learning, and thus infused 
it far and wide. Hurst, in his history of Rationalism, says: 
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“From Halle streams of the new life flowed out until there 
were traces of reawakening throughout Europe. First, the 
larger cities gave signs of returning faith; and the universi- 
ties which were most bitter against Spener were influenced 
by the power of the teachings of his immediate successors. 
Switzerland was one of the first countries to adopt Pietism. 
Ziirich, Basle, Berne, and all the larger towns received it with 
gladness. It penetrated as far east as the provinces bordering 
on the Baltic Sea, and as far North as Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. Many of the Continental courts welcomed it, 
and Orphan Houses, after the model of Francke’s, became the 
fashion of the day. The Reformed chureh was influenced 
and impelled by it, and even England and the Netherlands 
indicated a strong sympathy for its practical and evangelical 
features. No higher tribute can be paid it than that of Tho- 
luck, who avers, ‘that the Protestant church of Germany has 
never possessed so many zealous Christian ministers and lay-imen 


as in the first forty years of the eighteenth century.” 


It is customary to divide the history of Pietism into two 
periods. The one extending from the first movement, and 
especially from the beginning of Spener’s active labors, to 
the death of that eminent servant of God, which took place 
February 5th, 1705. By this time Pietism was fairly estab- 
lished, and its support by the University of Halle gave it a 
standing that could not be frowned down. Controversy, how- 
ever, did not cease even with Spener’s death. There were 
those who were not willing to allow his ashes to rest in peace, 
or to suffer his title to a place in heaven to go unchallenged. 

The second period of Pietism extends from the death of 
Spener ouward during the century, until it had accomplished 
its mission, in producing, in a good degree at least, a regen- 
erated Church. The history of its workings we cannot fol- 
low out in all their varied ramifications. As the object of 
Pietism was not the establishment of a new denomination or 
even a sect within a denomination, it never aimed at any sep- 
arate or distinct organization, but songht to work in the 
cbureh, and for the benefit of the church. Spener did indeed, 
when despairing of a reformation of the entire church, favor 
ecclesiolae in ecclesia, but he was steadfast and devoted in his 
attachment to the Lutheran Church. In this he differed trom 
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many other reformers, who have gone out of their church to 
work what should have been accomplished within it. Had 
Spener, like Wesley, separated from his church, instead of a 
great and wide-spread revival, extending throughout Chris- 
tendom, the result would have been only another sect added 
to the numerous list already in existence. Happily, for the 
cause of Lutheranism and of Christianity, he endured and 
labored on in the Church, seeking only to purify the Church 
and to restore true religion. When this end was fully attain- 
ed, the present great object of Pietism was accomplished. 

The efforts at reformation were directed mainly to a few 
leading objects, although, from the very nature of the case, 
these must include whatever was most vital in religion and 
morality. It will aid in forming a better conception of what 
was really achieved, if we take another glance at the situa- 
tiou of things in the church at this period; and in doing so, 
we will avail ourselves of the aid of the representation given 
by Dr. Dorner in his History of Protestant Theology: 


“But here too, the historical law held good, that an ortho- 
doxy which insists upon being only conservative, and repress- 
ing all new germs, is imperceptibly converted into heterodoxy. 
In opposition to the allegation of Spener, that no one can be 
a genuine Christian theologian without personal experience 
of salvation, his so-called orthodox oppouents—whose ten- 
dency was to a relaxation of morality and an externalization 
of religion—were of opinion that there is a truly spiritual 
and divine theology even of the unregenerate ; that pietas is 
no essential requirement in a theologian, for the apodeictic 
mark of a true teacher is simply correctness of doctrine; as 
though it were a matter of indifference to the right under- 
standing of Christian doctine whether personal participation 
in that which is its subject takes place or not. But things 
had gone so tar that saving power was, in Hellenie fashion, 
transferred to knowledge, or to correctness of notions, inward 
experience of salvation inferred only from purity of doctrine, 
and theology regarded as proprietress of those theological no- 
tions which are ordained of God to be of saving efficacy. 
* * The office of an orthodox teacher, even if he be ungodly, 
is self-efficacious. With this were connected hierarchical no- 
tions of the office of the Church, and_ of so-called official grace. 
Every regular minister of the word does, in the work of con- 
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version, truly, though after the manner of a servant, kindle 
faith, and beget the soul anew. Thus the continued agency 
of the Holy Ghost was, in a deistic fashion, abolished by the 
ministry, by the Church and its means of grace, and the 
power belonging to the spirit alone represented as abdicated 
to these second causes. These were no longer regarded as 
mere media for His operations, but as exercising an independ- 
ant agency, wherever access was allowed them. A _ regener- 
ating power being thus attributed, not only to the sacraments, 
but to correct doctrine and to notions, in the case of those 
who did not wickedly oppose them, the opus operatum of 
Romish doctrine, which works in all who non ponunt obicem, 
was again reached, and an intellectual Pelagianism com- 
bined with a magical effect of grace. The only difference 
was that the good works of the medizval Church were ex- 
changed for the works of the understanding, while the Re- 
formation synthesis of the intellectual with the ethic and the 
religious was dissolved. <A rationalizing Pajonism had been 
reached by a Lutheran byway also, and this had been done 
under the self-pleasing delusion that a transcendently high posi- 
tion had been preserved to supernatural grace, by conceiving 
of it as operating magically. This intellectualism of the 
theologia irregenitorum did more damage to so-called orthodoxy 
than any external attack, and deprived it of the contidence 
of Christian people. It was forsaken by the nation in the 
eighteenth century, but not before it had forsaken itself, i. e. 
the Reformation principle.” 


A reformation in the religious and theological teaching 
necessarily occupied the very foremost place. The scholastie 
theology, with its learned technicalities and interminable dis- 
tinctions,; must give way to a system less artificial but more 
adapted to the wants of sinful men. The Bible must be re- 
instated in its proper place in all religious and theological in- 
struction. A century and a-half prior to this, Luther had 
called the people to the study of the Bible, and made it not 
only the test of all doctrine, but made the teaching and the 
preaching of the Word the great means of salvation. From the 
spirit and position of Luther there had been a strange and 
wide departure. Without abandoning the Lutheran doc- 
trines, as set forth in the Confessions of the Church, these 
doctrines were to be studied in the light of the divine word, 
and to be rendered saving by the exercise of a living faith, 
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not a faith simply in the truth of the doctrines, but in Him 
who is the centre and end of all saving truth. Much less 
stress was laid on confessional orthodoxy, though this was 
carefully maintained, and much more on a proper understand- 
ing of the divine word, and the application of the truth in 
heart and life. It was not felt, indeed, that there was any 
necessary conflict between the two, but instead of making 
purity of doctrine a substitute for the whole of theology 
and religion, the necessity of a heart-theology, theologia 
pectoris, was most earnestly insisted on. A theology that 
looked more to the Confession of the Church than to the 
divine word, or that attached more importance to a mere pro- 
fession of sound doctrine than to a living faith and a holy 
life, was felt and tanght to be of little valu& 

Great importance has sometimes been attached to the fact 
that such men as Arndt and Spener and Francke adhered 
steadfastly to the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran Church. 
This they certainly did, and the fact need not be denied. It 
certainly shows that there is no antagonism between Luth- 
eran orthodoxy and earnest piety ; and those whose preju- 
dices cause them to take fright at the very name of the Sym- 
bols, show that they know very little on the subject. Still, 
it cannot be denied that these men made much less account 
of the Symbolical Books than their opponents did, and that 
they were denounced and persecuted by the advocates of a 
more rigid symbolism, on this very score. They sought to 
draw men, more and more from all human authority, and to 
lead them to the one infallible authority and source of light 
and truth. It was the revival of spiritual Christianity and a 
Scriptural Theology, over against a formal religion and a Con- 
fessional Scholastic Theology. 

A reformation was also needed and aimed at in regard to 
the church. The church had been regarded too much asa 
mere school in which certain doctrines were to be taught, or 
as an institution for the dispensing of certain blessings 
through duly ordained instrumentalities. The members of 
the church were regarded an recipients of truth and grace, 
who were to be acted on, but from whom little was to be ex- 
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pected in turn. If they acknowledged the truth, and con- 
formed to ecclesiastical requirements, it was about as much 
as was looked for or aimed at. Spener revived the doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of believers, and sought to make 
it a practical truth. The church was no longer to be regard- 
ed as a mere depository of grace to be dispensed by a sacred 
order, but as a collection of believers, each of whom had a 
common interest in the church, and each of whom had some- 
thing todo. The members of the church were first of all to 
be living Christians, who had experienced the power of di- 
vine grace, and who were striving to walk in newness of life. 
Every one, in his own sphere, was to labor for the prosperity 
of the church, and to promote the interest of Christ’s king- 
dom. Instead of the laity being looked upon as a separate 
mass to be wrought upon and moulded by the ministry, the 
whole church was to labor together for the advancement of 
piety and the salvation of souls. The life within must mani- 
fest itself, and like leaven must operate on the surrounding 
material. The church, in a word, must be conformed to the 
Scriptural idea, after which, “the whole body fitly joined to- 
gether, and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body into the edifying of itself 
in love.” 

Such a reformation must of course reach the morals of every 
day life. Pietism was the farthest removed from a mere con- 
cern about external things—the manners and customs in so- 
ciety. Its aim was primarily at the heart, the inner man. 
But just as little as it could be satisfied with a faith without 
fruits, just so little could it be satisfied with a fictitious piety 
which expends itself in concern about the soul, but takes no 
care for proper living. It opposed the fashionable amuse- 
ments and vices of the day. On many of these a cold formal 
religion looked with indifference or approbation. In some 
instances Pietism may have gone to the extreme of austerity 
in things which are considered indifferent or lawful, as it is 
common for earnest piety to aim at even more than is requir- 
ed. It sternly repeated the lessons of the Bible in regard to 
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the necessity of self-denial, and of admonition as to the 
“friendship of the world.” Christianity was held to be holy 
living as well as a system of truth and grace. 

The doctrines which were most dwelt upon in preaching 
were those which centre around sin and redemption. The 
ruined state of man by nature and his consequent need of re- 
demption ; his utter inability to help himself and the need 
of the Holy Spirit to regenerate and sanctify ; the emptiness 
of all mere externals in religion and the want of a new inner 
life, these and kindred doctrines were insisted on with yreat 
prominence. As Luther, in order to break the delusion which 
led men to trust in works, proclaimed justification by faith, 
making it the central truth of all his preaching, so Spener 
and his co-laborers to break the delusion which leads men to 
trust in the church and Sacraments, or in an orthodox creed, 
proclaimed a new life to be imparted by the Holy Ghost. 
The one had shaken the Catholic Church and overthrown the 
doctrine of the merit of works, by the publication of the 
gospel doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ alone, the other 
shook the Protestant church by renewing the cry to all men 
everywhere, “ye must be born again.” The righteousness of 
Christ and the work of the Spirit were thus brought distinet- 
ly to view, and the transforming power of the truth vindicat- 
ed in the wonderful results which followed. The so-called 
orthodox theologians maintained that regeneration took place 
in baptism, and that every baptized person was regenerated, 
so that no other regeneration was needed. Pietism empha- 
sized the necessity of a personal awakening and conversion, 
and held in regard to baptism, when it was made to take the 
place of the work of the Holy Spirit, as the apostle did in 
reference to circumcision, that—“in Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.” 

In attempting to form some proper idea of the permanent 
good accomplished by Pietism, no mere statement of partic- 
ulars will be of much assistance. As well might one attempt 
to estimate the value of the spring rains by the quantity of 
grass and the number of bushels of grain grown. It affected 
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the whole life of the Church, and the salutary influence was 
felt throughout Christendom in all the elements of a genuine 
Christianity. At this day and in this Western World we 
are reaping the rich fruits of seed then sown, but the harvest 
in eternity alone will reveal the whole of the blessed results. 
Yet however inadequate the view gained from the considera- 
tion of a few particulars, it may still serve in some degree to 
lead the mind to look further and take in a wider range. 
With this object, in addition to what has already been said of 
the more devotional character of the worship, and the higher 
spirituality aimed at, we very briefly refer to a few points of 
special interest to the Christianity of the present age. 

Pietism greatly aided in awakening and strengthening an 
interest in the work of Missions. Hitherto the Lutheran 
Church had been chiefly occupied with the work within her 
own borders, and had given little attention to the wants of 
the heathen. The conversion of the world was allowed to be 
held in abeyance while Protestantism was fighting the bat- 
tles of evangelical truth and freedom of worship. But the 
Church was led to take a broader out-look, and to realize once 
more that “the field is the world.” The spirit which Pietism 
cherished could not fail to desire that the gospel should be 
carried to the perishing. From Halle went forth men whose 
names shine brightest among the pioneers in modern Mission- 
ary labor. Along with a Martyn and a Carey, though a cen- 
tury in advance of them, must be associated the names of 
such men as Ziegenbalg and Schwartz. Muhlenberg, the 
patriareh and founder of our Lutheran Church in America, 
was educated at Halle in the School of Pietism. From the 
very foundation of the institutions at Halle to the present 
day, the cause of Missions has received a good degree of at- 
tention. 

The establishment of the Orphan House of Francke may 
be said to mark a new era in Christian beneficence. This is 
not only the most extensive and successful establishment of 
the kind known in Christendom, but it has served both as a 
model and a stimulus in founding hundreds of other similar 
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institutions, which have greatly aided in developing and di- 
recting Christian philanthrophy. Much of the interest and 
zeal in behalf of neglected and orphan children, shown at the 
present day, may be traced to the example and efforts of 
Francke in the same cause—or perhaps more truly to the 
same spirit that prompted Francke to such labors. 

In publishing and circulating the Sacred Scriptures, and 
works of a practical and devotional character, a commenda- 
ble zeal was shown. Greatly in advance of those great Soci- 
eties which now are doing so much to supply the world with 
religious reading, a vigorous commencement had been made 
at Halle. Tracts and books in great numbers were printed 
and disposed of at moderate prices. A century before the 
establishment of the British and Foreign, or the American, 
Bible Society, Francke, through the liberality of a nobleman, 
Baron von Canstein, was actively at work multiplying copies 
of the Bible and sending them forth to be read. Millions of 
Bibles and Testaments have, from this department of 
Francke’s vast establishment, been sent to all quarters of the 
globe. Recognizing the power of the press, as well as that 
of the living teacher and preacher, it was brought into requi- 
sition to forward the cause of Christian intelligence and 
piety. 

Some have been disposed to charge Pietism with unfriend- 
liness to liberal culture. It may indeed be admitted that it 
did not make mere intellectual culture the chief and highest 
aim. Pure religion was placed as first and chief. But it 
quickened the best powers of men, and from under its influ- 
ence have been reared many of the noblest scholars in nearly 
every department of study, especially of sacred study. The 
number of ministers, and the learned works in the various 
departments of Biblical and Theological Science, that may 
be justly reckoned to the score of Pietism, are the best proofs 
on this point. 

It may not be amiss to add, that what many are ready to 
regard as the most wonderful manifestation of Christian ac- 
tivity in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is largely 
indebted to Pietism for some of its best features. We refer 
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to the rise and rapid progress of Methodism. Dr. Stevens, 
the historian of Methodism, after narrating Wesley's inter- 
course with Zinzendorf at Herrnhut, and telling us how 
much he was impressed by what he saw and learned, adds: 


“Methodism owes Moravianism special obligations. First, 
it introduced Wesley into that regenerated spiritual life, the 
supremacy of which over all ecclesiasticism and dogmatism, 
it was the appointed mission of Methodism to reassert and 
promote in the Protestant world. Second, Wesley derived 
trom it some of his clearest conceptions of the theological 
ideas which he was to propagate as essentially related to this 
spiritual life; and he now returned from Herrnhut not only 
confirmed in his new religious experience, but in these most 
important doctrinal views. Third, Zinzendorf’s communi- 
ties were based upon Spener’s plan of reforming the Estab- 
lished Churches - forming ‘little Churches within them,’ 
in despair of maintaining spiritual life among them otherwise ; 

Jesley thus organized Methodism within the Anglican 
Church.” 


In closing this article there are two points which we must 
not fail to mention. First, we should carefully distinguish 
between the weaknesses and errors of Pietism and its true 
life and aim. That it had imperfections and blemishes, its 
warmest and truest friends would not attempt to deny or 
conceal, But some have been foolish enough to mistake the 
extravagances and follies of Pietism for its real excellencies, 
and to advocate the very things for which it must apologize. 
As well might we call a wart on a beautiful face the chief 
ornament, as to mistake some excrescence of Pietism for its 
chief beauty or excellence. We can afford to discard what- 
ever was merely temporal or improper in Pietism, and still 
hold on to its life and spirit. It is only blind zeal or foolish 
bigotry that prefers the errors and weaknesses of Pietism, to 
its real and permanent virtues. In avoiding whatever can 
be shown to be spurious, or inconsistent with genuine Luth- 
eranism and Christianity, the good will remain a permanent 
blessing to the Church and the world. 

Second, we must not forget our own relations to Pietism. 
The Lutheran Church in this country, at least in its earlier 
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and chief settlements, is indebted to the Pietistic School at 
Halle for its organization and supply of worthy laborers. 
Muhlenberg was trained under such influences, and trans- 
planted in this Western World the type of Lutheranism he 
had learned in the School of spener and Francke. Already, 
at home, he had suffered some opposition and persecution for 
his pietistic sympathies and tendencies. With this spirit he 
came to labor among the German population in this country. 
Very many of his co-laborers and successors were trained in 
the same school, and had drunk in the same liberal and earn- 
est spirit. From the Divinity School, a part of Francke’s 
institution at Halle, came besides Muhlenberg, Brunholtz, 
Kurtz, Schaum, Handschuh, Heintzelman, Voigt, Krug, 
Schultze, Helmuth, Schmidt, Kunze and others. Mis- 
sionary reports were sent to Halle and published under 
the name of “Die Hallische Nachrichten.” In the General 
Synod’s edition of Luther’s Catechism, Part VI., “The order 
of Salvation,” was prepared by Dr. I. Anastasius Freylinghau- 
sen, of Halle, in the early part of the last century. So that 
in our eatechetical instruction we have combind the flavor of 
Pietism with original Lutheranism, and some of our sweet- 
est hymns are from the same source. 

But there has also been planted in this country a Luther- 
anism of a different type. Antagonisms have arisen as in 
the fatherland. The church is agitated by discordant views 
and a lack of unity in spirit. Some who know little of the 
history of the church are shocked, and clamor for peace and 
union on any terms. But there are those who will not be 
satisfied with any kind of Lutheranism but that cast in a 
rigid symbolieal and ritualistic mold; and there are others 
who never will agree to surrender their Christian liberty, or 
to be unduly fettered by human authority. Peace and union 
and co-operation are exceedingly desirable, and every sacrifice, 
consistent with loyalty to conscience and divine truth, should 
be cheerfully made to gain so important an end. But there 
are things dearer to conscientious men than even peace and 
harmony, and there are worse evils than divisions and contro- 
versies in churches. The agitations and controversies growing 
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out of the Pietistic movement were far less evils than the 
spiritual decay and death of the period preceding. The war 
of the one was preferable to the peace of the other. A peace 
purchased at the sacrifice of the spirit and life of religion 
would be too dear. It behoves the Lutheran Church in this 
country, and especially our General Synod, to look well at 
the course to be pursued. We must not forfeit our birth- 
right, nor prove ourselves unworthy of our inheritance. 


ARTICLE X. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The last quarter has furnished but a short list of books which can be 
regarded as important. Of the more noticeable works the following may 
be mentioned: 

BrsticaL anp THEoLoctcat.—The Word of Life, a collection of ser- 
mons and selections, by Chas. J. Brown, D. D., of Edinburgh; The Rela- 
tions of the Kingdom to the World, by J. Oswald Dykes, D. D.; Baptism 
Tested by Scripture, by Rev. Dr. Wm. Hodges; A Day with Christ, by 
Rev. Samuel Coxe; The State of the Blessed Dead, by Henry Alford, 
D. D., new edition; A Dictionary of the Bible, by Wm. Smith, LL. D., 
a new Sunday School edition; The Speaker's Commentary, Vol. 1V., by 
Bishops and Clergy of England, of which see notice in this number; 
Lange's Commentary, edited by Dr. P. Schaff, on the Minor Prophets, 
noticed in this number of Review; Sermons, by Dr. B. S. Candlish; Mer- 
cersburg Theology Inconsistent with Protestant and Reformed Doctrine, 
by Rev. B. 8. Schneck, D. D. 

The Evangelical Alliance Conference, 1873, edited by Drs. Schaff and 
Prime, may be expected in April. 

PuttosornicaL and Screntiric.—Deseriptive Sociology, or Groups of 
Sociological Facts, classified and arranged by Herbert Spencer; The New 
Chemistry, by Prof. J. P. Cooke, Jr., of Harvard University; Man and 
Apes, an Exposition of Structural Resemblances and differences bearing 
upon Questions of Affinity and Origin, by St. George Mivart, F. R. S., 
with illustrations; Prémztive Culture, or Researches into the Development 
of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art and Custom, by E. 
B. Tyler, LL. D., F. R.S.; The Border Land of Science, by Richard A. 
Proctor; Conservatism of Energy, by Balfour Stewart, LL. D., of Owens’ 
College, Manchester, England; English Psychology, by Th. Behot; And- 
mal Locomotion, or Walking, Swimming, and Flying, by J. Bell Petti- 
grew, M. D., F. R.S.; Present Status of Social Science, Historical and 
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Critical, by Robt. S. Hamilton; The Structure of Animal Life, by Louis 
Agassiz, illustrated, a corrected edition; Self Culture, by John Stuart 
Blackie, F. R. S. 

Robert Carter & Brothers announce a History of Scottish Philosophy 
from the earliest period to Sir William Hamilton, by President McCosh, 
of Princeton. 

Historicat anp BiocrapuicaL.—The Life of John C. Patteson, the 
missionary Bishop of the Melesian Islands, by Miss Younge; The Auto- 
biography of Dr. Guthrie, the eloquent Scotch Preacher; Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices of England, published by Estes and Lauriat 
in 4 vols.; the first vol. of a new and revised edition of Robinson’s History 
of the Christian Church, from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, in 
8 vols.; third and last vol. of Forster’s Life of Dickens; Dictionary of 
Sects, Heresies, and Schools of Thought, by various authors, edited by 
Rev. John Henry Blunt, M. A., F. R.S.; Life of Mrs. Barbauld, Me- 
moir, Letters, and a Selection from her Poems and Prose Writings, by 
Grace A. Ellis, 2 vols.; Life of Thomas Jefferson, by James Parton. 

The Carter Brothers will soon issue The Period of the Reformation; 
a history of that remarkable religious revival, from 1517 to 1648, by the 
late Prof. Hausser, of Heidelberg. 

Porerry.—Poems of Twenty Years, by Laura Winthrop Johnson; An 
edition of Lord Derby’s Translation of Homer's Iliad, in two vols., pub- 
lished by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


GERMAN, 


Histortcat AnD BrocraPuicaL.— The German Reformation, by Dr. R. 
F, A. Kahnis. Vol. I. 411 pp. The author is well known through his 
work on “Lutheran Dogmatics’’ and “The inner course of German Protest- 
antism.’’ For thirty years he has delivered lectures at the University of 
Leipzig on historical theology, and his scholarship is universally recog- 
nized. He has special fitness for writing a work on the German Reforma- 
tion. Besides his thorough study of the subject, he is an ardent admirer 
of Luther, though not blind to his faults, and is in lively sympathy with 
the movement which gave birth to Protestantism. This volume traces 
the history of the Reformation till the year 1520, and is divided into three 
parts: First, Protestantism before the Reformation; second, the begin- 
ning of the German Reformation; third, the rupture with Rome. The 
second volume is to embrace the important period 1520—1530. 

Of other works on the Reformation we notice the following: The Re- 
formers of the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, by G. Wunderlich, 107 pp., 
and The Protectors of the Reformation, 122 pp., by the same; Luther's 
Travels and their significance for the work of the Reformation, by K. 
F. Kehler, 331 pp. Catharine Luther, by M. Meurer, 180 pp., Second 
edition. The Contest of the Lutheran Church for Luther's doctrine of 
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the Lord’s Supper during the Reformation, by Dr. H. Schmidt, 344 pp., 
second edition. 

John Wiclif and the History preparatory to the Reformation, by Dr. 
G. Lechler. ‘T'wo volumles containing together 1400 pages. This is the 
most thorough work ever written on this subject. The author himself 
speaks of it as the work of a lifetime. The work gives an account of the 
different reformatory efforts before Wiclif, then an account of Wiclif and 
his views, and then traces the effects of Wiclif’s efforts down to the time 
of Luther. At the close is a list of the numerous works on Wiclif, to- 
gether with illustrations of his style and of his opponents. 

The Reformation and the three Reformers, by Dr. K. Braune, 331 pp. 
The author gives the principal events in the lives of Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin in a popular form. 

Of the many works published on the Vatican Council, that by Dr. J. 
Friedrich is one of the most important. Its title is Journal during the 
Vatican Council, 488 pp. Within a few months after its appearance a 
second edition was demanded. It contains an account of the proceedings 
of the Council in the form of a diary, and is probably the most reliable 
work on the subject yet published. 

History and Criticism of the Vatican Council, by T. Frommann, 
529 pp. This is a very scholarly work. ‘The first part contains a history 
of the Council, the second a criticism of the Council and its decrees. The 
author, who is evangelical, regards the decrees of the Council dangerous 
to the state, and thinks that the danger can best be met by separating 
church and state. 

Ignatius of Antioch, by T. Zahn, 631 pp. This work is the result of 
much research, and is a valuable contribution to the history of the early 
Church. 

Exrcesis.— The Gospel of John and tts latest opponents, by C. Leusch- 
ner, 136 pp. This is a defence of the genuineness of this Gospel, especial- 
ly against the recent attacks of Keim in his work on Jesus of Nazareth. 

On the Chronology of the New Testament, a posthumous work of 110 
pages, by L. Quandt, has been published. The work is carefully prepared 
and a valuable help to the student, though it attempts to fix the date of 
many events the exact time of whose occurrence cannot be satisfactorily 
determined. 

A second edition of Tischendorf’s pamphlet entitled: Have we the gen- 
uine writings of the Evangelsts and Apostles? has recently appeared. 
As the author’s views on this subject are of great weight, some of the re- 
sults of his investigation are here given. The originals of the Gospels 
and Epistles probably disappeared very early, but copies were taken of 
them and circulated. Manuscripts dating back to the fourth century are 
still extant written on parchment. There are over fifty manuscripts com- 
posed from the 4-9 century. There are few verses in the New Testament 
on which there are not various readings, though the most of them are un- 
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important. The different readings are over thirty thousand. The author 
shows that these variations need not surprise us. The Koran experienced 
the same fate, but uniformity was secured by adopting a certain reading 
and destroying all copies that varied from the adopted standard. Into the 
Vulgate of the Roman Catholic Church various readings have crept, so 
that it can no longer be regarded as the work of Jerome. In fact all an- 
cient works, if extensively used and frequently copied, are found to con- 
tain many variations in the different manuscripts. Tischendorf thinks 
that the restoration of the original reading of the New Testament is one 
of the most important missions of the Church, especially of Protestant- 
ism. To this work he has devoted thirty-three years, and has accom- 
plished more than any other author. 

Hermeneutics of the New Testament, by Dr. A. Immer, 301 pp. The 
works of Schleiermacher, Luecke and Lutz on this subject are standard 
works and are very valuable, but they are somewhat antiquated. Much 
progress has been made in this science since their day. ‘The author, who 
lectures on this subject at the University of Berne, aims in his work to 
give the results of modern research. The work is scholarly and a valua- 
ble help for the thorough study of the New Testament. Prof. Dr. A. 
Lehmann has written a work of nearly three hundred pages on Luther's 
language in his translation of the New Testament. A short dictionary 
of the antiquated and obscure words used by Luther is added. The author 
discusses principally the syntax of Luther’s translation. His aim is to 
aid in understanding this translation, and also to aid in the study of the 
German language. 

Lectures on the History of the Messianic Idea, is the title of a small 
posthumous volume by Dr. A. Anger. The first part gives the history of 
the Messianic idea till 536 before Christ, the second from that time till 
A. D. 70. 

H. Sevin, of the University of Heidelberg, has published a Synoptical 
explanation of the first three Gospels, 366 pp. 

Systematic Tueotocy.—The discussions with materialism (Darwinism) 
on the one hand, and with ultramontanism on the other, have been pro- 
ductive of many theological works and have left their impress on many 
others. Dr. A. Dulk, in a work of 224 pp., entitled Animal or Man ? tries 
to prove that man is nothing but an animal, and that what we call Provi- 
dence is nothing but the laws of nature. The same standpoint is occu- 
pied by an anonymous work of the same size, entitled, The Unknown from 
the standpoint of physiology. 

A work of 379 pages by Dr. L. Weis, entitied, Antc-Materialism, takes 
the theistic standpoint. This is the third volume of lectures by the au- 
thor on this subject. The work is philosophical rather than theological. 
It is timely and well worthy of study as a valuable antidote to materialism. 
From the school of Hegel we also have a protest against modern material- 
ism, entitled Force and Matter, by F. Chlebik, 229 pp. But, as might 
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be expected, the author’s standpoint is not theistic but pantheistic. A 
book of 112 pages by U. Stutz, entitled The Natural Sczences, the Free 
God, and Miracles, is apologetic in its character. The author, placing 
himself on the natural sciences, argues in favor of the existence of a per- 
sonal God, of creation, miracles, and revelation. These are but a few of 
the many works on this subject. The discussion of the subject in jour- 
nals, quarterlies, lectures, and in learned volumes, shows how great an in- 
terest it has excited. 

As Strauss in his last work, The Old and the New Faith, adopted the 
modern atheistic theory, the discussion called forth by the book really be- 
longs to the controversy between theism and materialism. This last work 
of Strauss has been the occasion of much discussion just as was the work 
which gave him his reputation—The Life of Jesus. The bald atheism of 
his last work has called forth the opposition of many men who do not 
even profess to be Christians, while many evangelical theologians have 
also written against his book. Most of the replies to Strauss are in the 
form of brochures. Ulrici, the philosopher, subjects The Philosopher 
Strauss to a severe criticism, and shows how unphilosophical he is. Dr. 
J. Huber, an Old Catholic, also puts his book to a philosophical test and 
finds it wanting. On the standpoint of natural science the book is refuted 
by Weisz; on the standpoint of rationalistic Judaism it is assailed by 
Philippson; on the standpoint of liberal Protestantism by Spoerri. Dr. 
W. Beyschlag assails the book in his Ancient mirror for the new Faith 
of Dr. Strauss. Dr. E. Zirngieb] treats this new faith as a superstition of 
natural science. Dr. J. B, Meyer, professor of philosophy at Bonn, proves 
the falsity of Strauss’ assertions respecting the moral character of Chris- 
tianity. A book of 246 pages is the result of the conjoint labors of Dr. 
L. W. ©. Nauwenhoff, Prof. at Leyden, and Dr. F. Rippold, Prof. at 
Berne, and is a thorough refutation of the atheistic views of Strauss. 
Thus from men of all departments of learning and of the most diverse 
creeds, the New Faith of Strauss has received the severest assaults. It has 
received the general rejection and condemnation which it deserves, and 
the discussion oceasioned by it may be regarded as closed. 

The numerous publications growing out of the controversy of Prussia 
with ultramontanism must be omitted for want of room. Numerous 
works have also grown out of the discussion between evangelical theologi- 
ans and members of the Protestantenbund, which must also be omitted. 

The second volume of H. Ewald’s work entitled, The Scriptural Doc- 
trine of God, or the Theology of the O. and N. T., has just appeared, 
380 pp. The great orientalist believes in the harmony of the essential 
doctrines of Scripture. Yet he does not believe in Scripture as a direct 
revelation, but regards its doctrines as a development of purely human 
thought. But this fact does not destroy the value of the biblical doctrines 
in the estimation of the author, though he does not view them in the 
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same light as evangelical Christians. This work, however, aims to give 
the theology of the Bible, independent of the question respecting its in- 
spiration. As fundamental traths of the Bible concerning God he men- 
tions 1, that He is Spirit, 2, that He is love, 3, that He is One. Like all 
the author’s works, this one is very scholarly and is the result of learned 
grammatical and historical exegesis. 

The Doctrinal System of the Apocalypse and its Relation to that of 
the Gospel and the Epistles of John, by Rev. H. Gebhardt, 444 pp. A 
valuable work, free from the extravagances so common in works on the 
Apocalypse. The recent attacks on the genuineness of the book ascribed 
to the Apostle John make the comparison of the doctrinal systems of these 
books the more important. After developing the doctrines of the book of 
Revelation the author devotes 125 pages to this comparison. The volume 
is a valuable contribution to the Biblical Theology of the N. T. 

Of Luthardt's Compendium of Dogmatics, 320 pages, a fourth im- 
proved and enlarged edition has been published. 

The Christian Faith according to the Confession of the Lutheran 
Church, is the title of a work by Dr. B. Langbein, the first half of which, 
172 pages, has just appeared. It consist of lectures whose aim is to 
prove the scriptural character of the Lutheran doctrines to the laity. 

Elements of Christian Doctrine, is a work in two parts, by Rev. G. 
Naenny. It discusses among others the following subjects: Man, Reli- 
gion, Conscience, Revelation, Faith, the Saviour, and the completion of 
the work of salvation. 

F. Reiff of Basle is also the author of a work on Christian Doctrine, 
two volumes, over 700 pages. ‘The work is intended to occupy middle 
ground between scientific and popular works. It treats of Life in God, 
Kosmology, Soteriology, and Eschatology. 

The Structure of the Kingdom of God, by K. Hollensteiner, 183 pages, 
is based on the sayings and parables of Jesus. The author is a pupil of 
Prof. Dr. Beck, and holds essentially the same views. 

Civitas Christiana, by H. Kritzler, 454 pp. The author is an evangel- 
ical Christian as well as a scholar. He discusses the various relations of 
life and aims to infuse into them the Christian doctrines and spirit. The 
work is rich in thought, and is written with special reference to the pres- 
ent condition of things. It is not intended exclusively for scholars, but 
also for the general reader. 

The Fundamental Christian Doctrines, by Prof. Dr. H. Goltz, 379 pp. 
This is a work of great importance. The author appreciates the greatness 
of the crisis through which the Church is passing, and is anxious to see 
her established on a firm Christian basis. It is his aim to show what the 
essential doctrines of Christianity are which every one who has a right 
to the Christian name must believe. He established four principles as 
those which embrace all the fundamental doctrines, 1. The central posi- 
tion of the person of Christ in the Christian religion. 2. This central po- 
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sition finds its source in the reality of the divine-human, life which was 
manifested historically in the person and work of Christ. 3. Through 
this life Christ is revealed as differing from all men, as the Son of God, 
and at the same time as the Son of man, who is the Head of the Church 
through whom the kingdom of God is realized. 4. Christ is the living 
reconciliation of the contradictions which separate God and man and 
which disturb the harmony of man himself. In these four principles the 
author sees the theological. soteriological, Christological, and ecclesiolog- 
ical canons for determining the limits between orthodoxy and heresy. He 
makes Christ the centre of the Christian system and makes Him the 
source of all Christian life. The author declares that it is only through 
Christ that he sustains his relation to God and divine things. Only with 
those who believe in Christ can he have any communion of faith. But 
with all such he cherishes communion, whatever their age, or culture, or 
nationality, or creed. He feels himself united to all who seek a personal 
relation to God in Christ, 

From Schefer and Koradi we have received Altes und Neues. Evrbau- 
angsblatt fuer gebildete evang. Christen. Also some numbers of the 
Evangelische Kirchen-Chrontk. The former is rich in practical religious 
articles, whilst the latter gives a connected view of the most important 
ecclesiastical events transpiring in Germany. J. H. W.S. 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Minor Prophets, Exegetically, Theologically, and Homiletically Ex- 
pounded, By Paul Kleinert, Otto Schmoller, George R. Bliss, Talbot 
W. Chambers, Charles Elliott, John Forsyth, J. Frederick McCurdy, 
and Joseph Packard. Edited by Philip Schaff, D. D. 1874. 


This is the seventh volume of Lange’s Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment portion of the Bible. There are also nine volumes out on the New 
Testament. Four more volumes on the Old, and one on the New, Testa- 
ment will complete the work. The present volume is one of so much var- 
iety, both in the books commented on and in the commentators and trans- 
lators, that it is difficult to give any satisfactory idea of the work in a brief 
notice. It embraces the twelve Minor Prophets. The commentaries on 
some of these Prophets were prepared in Germany, and some are original 
by American scholars. Of the parts prepared abroad Otto Schmoller, Ph. 
D., has written on Hosea, Joel, and Amos: Paul Kleinert, Pastor at St. 
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Gertraud, and Professor of Old Testament Theology in the University of 
Berlin, on Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah. 
Haggai is expounded by James Frederick McCurdy, Instructor in Oriental 
Languages, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J.; Zechariah by Talbot 
W. Chambers, D. D., one of the pastors of the collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Charch, New York; Malachi by Joseph Packard, D. D., Professor of Bib- 
lical Learning in the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Alexandria, Virginia. Of the translations, McCurdy has ren- 
dered the part in Hosea; Dr. Forsyth, Chaplain at West Point, that on 
Joel; Chambers that on Amos; Dr. Bliss, of Lewisburg, the parts on Oba- 
diah and Micah; and Dr. Elliott, of Chicago, the parts on Jonah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk and Zephaniah. Dr. Eliliott has also contributed a general In- 
troduction on the Prophetic Writings of the Old Testament, with special 
reference to the Minor Prophets. 

As might be expected, from such a variety of hands, this volume lacks 
homogeniety, and exhibits considerable difference as to the fullness of the 
different parts. It may be well doubted whether this way of parceling out 
the work of such a commeutary, into such minute portions, is the best 
way to secure the most satisfactory results. ‘That a great deal of labor 
and learning has been expended in the preparation of this volume the 
most cursory examination will satisfy. The several translators have 
made material additions to their portions of the original. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this volume embraces a period of the 
deepest interest in the history of God’s ancient people, extending from 
about 800 years before the coming of Christ to the close of prophecy, 
about 450 years before that great event. It includes the period of the cap- 
tivity and restoration, and consequently of the greatest contact of Israel 
with surrounding nations. Some use has been made of material drawn 
from contemporary authors, and from archeological researches, but we 
should have been glad to find more of this kind of learning brought to the 
illustration of the Scriptures. The enterprise of the publishers of this 
work is worthy of all commendation. 


The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611), With 
an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and A Revision of the Trans- 
lation. By Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited 
by F.C. Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Vol. 1V. Job—Psalms—Proverbs 
—Ecclesiastes—The Song of Solomon. pp. 702. 1874. 


We are glad to call attention to the fourth volume of this great work, 
known as The Speaker's Commentary. Of the general scope and charac- 
teristics of the work, our readers have been kept informed. The volume 
before us is one which will in some respects command an unusual interest. 
Besides covering the Psalms, than which no portion of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures has more thoroughly “transfused its spirit into the Christian Church,” 
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it treats of the questions that have divided the views of critics and com- 
mentators in reference to the Book of Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon. There are confessedly difficult points in connection with the 
date, authorship and interpretation of these books, and the views held by 
the learned men who conduct this Commentary, to be of semi-official au- 
thority in the Church of England, cannot but be a matter of considerable 
interest. 

The Editor himself, Canon Cook, has written the Introduction and Com- 
mentary on Job. The Introduction, which covers over eighteen pages, 
discusses most of the questions that have been raised in reference to this 
wonderful book, and is marked generally by an eminently discriminating 
and sound judgment. Of the age and authorship of the book, he con- 
cludes: ‘“The hypothesis which on the whole seems least encumbered with 
difficulties, is that the work was written in the country of Job probably by 
one of his descendants, but certainly after a considerable interval of time, 
the patriarch being evidently represented as belonging to another age, his 
own life extending to the fourth generation of the children born after his 
deliverance.’’ We think, however, that Mr. Cook concedes an undue 
weight to the supposition that we owe the actual form of the book to a 
writer of the Solomonian age. The comments on the book are brief but 
apt and judicious. 

The Introduction to the Psalms, also by the editor, treats, among other 
topics, of the Title, Division, Authorship, Inscriptions, Characteristics of 
David’s Psalms, Psalms of the first, second, and last Periods of David’s 
Life, Psalms attributed to Other Authors, the Ethical Teaching, Notices 
of a Future State, Messianic Psalms, with an Appendix on the Metrical 
System of the Psalms. We cannot but think that on the subject of the 
future state, Canon Cook has failed to exhibit justiy the measure of 
clearness and certainty with which that cardinal doctrine was appre- 
hended at that day. In his brief discussion of the Messianic Psalms, 
however, he is very happy alike in the discrimination of those which pos- 
sess this character from such as do not, and in his conception of the tests 
to be applied. The labor of preparing the comments on the Psalms was 
divided, the Editor, the Dean of Wells, and Rev, C. J. Elliot, each taking 
a portion. All through, there is abundant evidence that the writers 
availed themselves of the latest results of German philology and exegesis. 

The Commentary, with Introduction, upon the book of Proverbs, is 
from the pen of Rev. E. H. Plumptree, M. A., the author of the Boyle 
Lectures on Christ and Christendom, and that on Ecclesiastes by Rev. W. 
T. Bullock, M. A., Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Solomon’s authorship of Ecclesiastes is ably vindicated against 
the view of opposing critics. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory, though very interesting, part of the vol- 
ume, is the commentary on the Song of Solomon, prepared by Rev. T. L. 
Kingsbury, M. A., Vicar of Easton Royal. Strongly and well does he set 
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forth the position of the Song among the books of the Old Testament. 
Solomon is accepted as the probable author, in accordance with tradition- 
al belief on the subject. But in the method of interpretation pursued, Mr, 
Kingsbury departs from that commonly accepted. This method is that 
first presented by Delitzsch, and afterward by Prof. Niigelsbach, in which 
the object of the writer is taken as meant to state the marriage-union of 
Solomon with a Shepherd Maiden of Northern Palestine, by whose beauty 
the King had been captivated; and on the basis of this historical fact, and 
guided by the Wisdom ‘‘which overseeth all things,’’ to present, as from 
the highest point of view, an ‘‘¢deal representation of human love in the 
relation of Marriage.’ The author urges this view with great confidence 
and some force. Many persons, however, will fail to be convinced. 
Though it is possible to connect with this literal interpretation, the further 
idea that this earthly relation of marriage typifies and sets forth the com- 
munion of love between Christ and His Church, its legitimacy seems to 
be taken away by acceptance of this new view. 

This fourth volume, taken as a whole, is one of great excellence and 
value. It is marked generally by a close and earnest adherence to the 
truth as held by orthodox churches. The writers exhibit, in an eminent 
degree, a devout spirit combined with ripe scholarship. 


On Missions. A Lecture Delivered in Westminster Abbey, on December 
3d, 1873. By F. Max Muller, M. A., Professor of Comparative Philol- 
ogy at Oxford. With an Introductory’ Sermon, By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. pp. 77. 1874. 


This small volume, printed in large type on tinted paper, will doubtless 
attract more attention and secure a larger reading than its own intrinsic 
merits demand. Not that the volume is by any means devoid of interest 
or value, but it has superadded just those adventitious advantages which 
will lead many to read the book, who might otherwise have passed it by 
unnoticed. The Lecture on Missions is not by a clergyman, but by a lay- 
man. It was delivered where the voice of a layman is not often heard— 
in Westminster Abbey. True, it says, ‘‘in the nave of Westminster Ab- 
bey,’’ but even here laymen do not often address their fellowmen on such 
topics. Dean Stanley has acted in accordance with his well-known broad- 
church proclivities, and no doubt greatly to the scandal of high church- 
men in introducing a distinguished layman to such a place and sucha 
performance. His Introductory Sermon is quite characteristic, abounding 
in the excellencies and idiosyncrasies of the author. Taking for his text 
the familiar passage, ‘‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,”’ etc., 
but objecting to the sense conveyed by our translation, he extracts an- 
other meaning to say the least quite as wide of the mark as that contained 
in our version. The sermon contains many good things, much that it 
would be well for all interested in the cause of Missions to consider well. 
It seems to us, however, to lack hearty earnestness, and a profound sense 
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of the importance of the work and of the divinely ordained means neces- 
sary to its accomplishment. The cross of Christ is not quite so prominent 
with Dean Stanley as it was Paul. 

Max Miiller’s Lecture corresponds well with the Introductory Sermon. 
It is a brief exhibition of the various historical religions which have pre- 
vailed among men, with the evidence of the superior excellence of Chris- 
tianity fitting it to become the universal rcligion of mankind. As might 
be expected, he pays little regard to beliefs or creed, and gives a very sum- 
mary statement of what true Christianity is. The Lecture contains con- 
siderable interesting information, and is an additional testimony to the 
value and importance of Christian Missions. We are glad for what we 
get in this Sermon and Lecture, but cannot but feel that Christ must be 
made more conspicuously prominent in the eyes of the perishing than He 
is in these discourses, if they are to be saved. 

This Lecture on Missions, however, in Westminster Abbey, by a dis- 
tinguished layman is significant. It show the hold this subject has on the 
minds of men of the widest and most liberal culture. Too many of our 
literary and scientific men deem this subject entirely unworthy of their 
attention, or else the exclusive province of ministers of the gospel and a 
few zealous Christians. Itis refreshing to see a scholar like Max Miiller,— 
of whom Dean Stanley says: ‘‘renowned throughout the world, whose 
knowledge of all heathen religions in connection with the experience of 
Christian missions, probably exceeds that of any other single person in 
Europe,’’—discoursing in Westminster Abbey on a subject that engages 
the attention of our Sunday Schools and Missionary Societies, and that is 
dear to the heart of every Christian. He himself is more honored by such 
an advocacy than the cause to which he lends his talents and learning. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The Ancient Hebrews : with an Introductory Essay concerning the world 
before the Flood. By Abraham Mills, A. M., author of ‘‘The Poets 
and Poetry of the Ancient Greeks;’’ ‘‘The Literature and Literary Men 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ etc., etc., etc. pp. 443. 1874. 

This is a republication of a work first given to the public nearly twenty 
years ago. Whilst the author does not claim for it the character of a 
learned treatise, he has availed himself of the best materials to give a con- 
nected narrative from the call of Abraham to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Romans. It will be found instructive for the general reader, 
furnishing him in a continuous history much of the historical matter of 
the Old Testament, and supplementing this from other authentic sources. 
The publication of a new edition, after so long a period, is the best proof 
of its substantial merits. 


The Memorial Pulpit. Vol. 11. Bethel and Penuel: Twenty-six Sermons 
preached in the Presbyterian Memorial Church, Madison Avenue and 
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Fifty-third Street, New York. By Chas. S. Robinson, D. D., Pastor. 

pp. 317. 

This second volume of twenty-six sermons contains discourses preached 
by the author during the latter half of the year 1873. With only two excep- 
tions, they are based on texts found in Gen. chs. xxv.—xxxv. These dis- 
courses are marked by great simplicity and freshness of style, abundance 
of illustration, and directness of address. They seem like very animated 
conversation interspersed with vivid illustrations of the truth. They can 
hardly be called great sermons, measured by any acknowledged standard, 
but that they were quite attractive when delivered, and that they will be 
read by many with profit, we can readily believe. Such sermons have at 
least the merit of relieving the pulpit of the very common complaint of 
dullness. 


Earnest Words on True Success in Life, addressed to Young Men and 
Women. By Ray Palmer. pp. 295. 1873° 


This volume contains, in the form of a series, fourteen sermons or ad- 
dresses delivered especially to the young, by the author when he sustained 
the relation of pastor. The subjects are, Characteristics of youth; Causes 
of failure in life; Self-culture; False views of life; The two contests of 
life; The law of habit; The danger of indulgence in little sins; The choice 
of a life-work; The same subject continued; Moral courage; Moral cour- 
age continued; True greatness according to Christ; Christian character an 
aid to success; The desire of true glory a Christian affection. Those who 
know the author’s fine taste, poetic imagination, and tender sensibilities, 
will be prepared to expect a volume, on such topics, of rare value for the 
young. Nor will they, if they read it thoughtfully, be disappointed. 
Wise in counsel, solemn in admonition, tender and affectionate in appeal, 
it sets before the young the way of ‘‘true success in life,’’ and warns 
against the shame and misery of failure. 


Remember Me; or the Holy Communion. By Ray Palmer. pp. 102. 
1873. 


Another small volume by the same author. It was originally published 
by the American Tract Society in the year 1865, and is now republished 
in neat style by A. S. Barnes & Co. The writer has combined and inter- 
mingled prose and poetry in order to present in the most tender and affect- 
ing manner the thoughts appropriate to such a season. Some of his fine 
hymns find a place here, along with fresh outbursts of sacred poetry. 
Tender and touching in sentiment, evangelical in tone, and humble but 
confiding in spirit, it will be a welcome companion to many when they 
wish to meditate on Christ's sufferings and death. It embraces medita- 
tions for each day during the week preceding, as well as for the day of the 
Holy Communion. 
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Favorite Hymns in their Original Form. Selected and Verified By Wil- 

liam Leonard Gage. pp. 115. 1874. 

We have here a collection of sixty-six favorite Hymns printed in their 
original forms. The author informs us that in leaving out so many hymns 
of acknowledged merit, and making his collection so small, he has ‘‘faith- 
fully tried to gather within these covers what a catholic taste would accept 
as the prime favorites of the Church.’’ Most of these hymns are found, 
in a somewhat altered form, in many of our collections of hymns, but the 
lovers of sacred poetry, and critics, will be glad to have them as they were 
originally written. 


Responsive Worship: A Discourse with Notes, By Wm. Ives Budding- 
ton, D. D. And Letters from Rev. Drs. G. B. Bacon, L. Bacon, N. J. 
Burton, H. Bushnell, T. J. Conant, O. E. Daggett, E. P. Goodwin, R. S. 
Storrs, Jr., and [. D. Woolsey. pp. 84. 1873. 

We noticed in the last number of the Review the significant movements 
in other Churches towards ritualism, or having a more definite form of 
service in which the congregation should take part. This little volume is 
an additional proof of what was there said. 


The Mouth of Gold: A Series of Dramatic Sketches illustrating the life 
and times of Chrysostom. By Edwin Johnson. pp. 109. 1873. 


The title of this little volume sufficiently indicates its design. With 
comparative faithfulness to historical accuracy, the author has sought to 
invest the life and times of the great Christian Orator of the East with 
the interest drawn from an exhibition in dramatic form. 


Commentary on the New Testament. Designed for Christian Workers. By 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. Nos. I. and II. of Vol. I. Chaps. i.—xiii. pp. 140. 


This Commentary, in the specimens received, impresses us very favora- 
bly. If completed according to the author’s plan, it will furnish the class 
of readers for whom it is specially designed a most valuable apparatus for 
New Testament study. The mechanical part is admirably executed. 
Whilst pleased with it in general, we enter a vigorous protest against some 
of the author’s criticisms. He tells us that the Commentary ‘‘is founded 
on the English Version of the Received Text, refers rarely to the Greek, 
* * and gives verbal and grammatical criticism only when it is essential 
to an understanding of the meaning of the inspired writers.” An instance 
we have in Matt. 3:11, where he corrects the English Version thus: “Not 
with water, but in water.’’ Then adds: ‘The Greek preposition (év) 
here translated with properly signifies 7m, and certainly should be so trans- 
lated here.’’ What aid this will give to “Christian workers,’’ unless to 
teach them how to immerse, we are at a loss to comprehend. That the 
criticism is utterly false, any one acquainted with the usage of New Tes- 
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tament Greek, or with the best and most recent authorities, will assuredly 

know. Winer and Buttmann, not to mention others, are both decidedly 

against it. Buttmann, the very latest grammatical authority, says on the 
very same text—‘‘not 7n water.’’ We hope Mr. Abbott, for the sake of 

“Christian workers’’ who may not understand the original, and for the 

sake of his own reputation, will hasten to correct this before the volume 

is published. 
DODD & MEAD, NEW YORK. 
For sale by E. 8. German, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A Comparative History of Reliqions: By James C. Moffat, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary in Princeton. Part II. Later Scrip- 
tures, Progress. and Revolutions of Faith. pp. 316. 

Comparative Theology may be regarded as almost a new department of 
study. Though in some respects theologians have all along paid consid- 
erable attention to the different heathen faiths, it is only recently that the 
study of them in connection with Christianity has been taken up in scien- 
tific and systematic form. Without doubt, if such study be rightly pur- 
sued, with candor and spiritual discrimination, it must yield results of 
great value, and become a source of confirmatory evidence of Christianity. 
The materials for work in this direction are now becoming accessible and 
we are glad to see Christian theologians entering it. 

The first Part of this work was published about two years ago, and was 
deservedly welcomed. In that Part a comparative view of the earliest re- 
ligions of the world was presented. In the present volume, the author has 
endeavored, ‘‘starting from a point as near common as is to be found, to 
follow the progress of the ancient book religions, through their respective 
developments and revolutions.’ With this plan he sets out with the 
Primitive Faiths and Worship, and traces among other things, after the 
Noachic times, the progress of incipient Mythology, and Ritualism, of 
the different ethnic religions, in China, in Egypt, in the Semitic Migra- 
tions, the growths of Legalism, the different Monotheistic Reformations, 
Magism, the later Hindu Scriptures, Brahminical Philosophy, Worship in 
India, Symbolism in Egypt, Phenician and Syrian Legalism, Confucius, 
Buddhism, Greece in Religious Progress, Religion in the Roman Republic, 
in Western Asia, and among the Jews after the Captivity. He has done 
his work with great candor, sound judgment, and in the use of the fruits 
of varied and careful study. It strikes us, however, as a defect of the 
work that it is too cursory and general. presenting too much the bare re- 
sults of the author’s inquiries without the data on which he reached them. 
It is true, that to have given these data, would have made a larger work. 
This is, indeed, the very thing desirable on the part of students who are 
interested at all in the subject. Still we welcome the work as a very val- 
uable contribution to this department of theclogical inquiry. It should 
have a place in every minister’s library. 
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PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Iliad of Homer, Rendered into Euglish Blank Verse. By Edward 
Earl of Derby. With a Biographical Sketch, by R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
PD. ©. L. Fifth Edition, from the ninth revised English Edition. In 
two Vols. pp. 430, 457. 

Since 1864, when the first publication of Lord Derby’s Llomer surprised 
and delighted the literary public, this translation has been regarded as un- 
surpassed. It was at once accepted as superior to any that had preceded 
it. Pope's translation, though charming in its versification, lacks fidelity 
to the original. Cowper’s is cold, and burdened witli intricate syntax. 
Wright's translation, whilst very true to the original, and possessing great 
force and beuuty in parts, is not evenly sustained, and is often flat and 
prosaic. Lord Derby, taking the oaly metre that at all befits the Iliad, 
the heroic blank verse, has transfused into his rendering so much of the 
very spirit, movement and vigor of the original, as to afford to English 
readers an approach to the pleasure which Homer gives to those most fa- 
miliar with the Greek. His plan was to give in English, fairly and hon- 
estly, the sense and spirit of every passage and every line, omitting noth- 
ing and expanding nothing, and adhering as closely as our language allows 
to every epithet capable of being translated. The merits of his translation 
may be summed up in saying, that it is eminently attractive; not only 
readable, but so full of life and beauty as to invite to read again and again. 

The high merit of Lord Derby’s rendering, is shown by the fact that 
there is but a single other translation that can claim to rival it. This is 
the more recent one by Mr. Bryant. Criticism finds such high excellences 
in each of these two, that it is difficult to decide the superiority. It is un- 
necessary to decide it. 1t is honor enough to each to stand in this high 
rivalry. 

This edition by the Messrs. Porter & Coates, containing a brief sketch 
of Lord Derby’s life, is a very fine one. In paper and printing, it is one 
of the very best specimens of the book-maker’s taste and art. With Flax- 
man's outline illustrations, it is made indeed the handsomest edition that 
has been issued. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHER, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila. 

The Gates of Prayer: A Book of Private Devotion for Morning and 
Evening. By the author of ‘‘Morning and Night Watches,’’ “Memories 
of Bethany,’’ &c. pp. 363, 1874. 

Like the ‘‘Morning and Night Watches,”’ this little volume is designed 
as a help in the private devotions of believers. It contains prayers for the 
mornings and evenings of thirty-one days, each prayer being preceded by 
a suitable passage of Scripture. Those who are familiar with Dr. Duff's 
writings hardly need to be assured that these prayers are pervaded by a 
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spirit of deep and earnest piety, and are full of the rich life that flows out 
of deep religious experience. In their simplicity and directnsss, in con- 
nection with deep comprehensiveness and variety in the expression of the 
needs and desires of the Christian heart, they are well suited to afford the 
help intended. 


Guiseppe’s Home, By Julia A. Mathews, author of “The Golden Ladder 
Series,’’ ‘‘Drayton Hall Series,’’ etc. pp. 343. 1874. 


This story follows the fortunes of a bright little Italian boy, rescued 
from the clutches of a heartless master, brought to Christ, and becoming 
a blessing to those who cared for him, and to others. The incidents are 
very striking, and are woven together so as to excite the reader's interest 
in a high degree. It teaches lessons of kindness to the poor and helpless, 
and shows the power of the Gospel to save the wretched. 


Willow Brook, By the author of ‘‘The Wide Wide World.’’ pp. 348. 

1874. 

A pleasant story, written to show the young how to understand the peti- 
tion: ‘‘Hallowed be Thy name.” and teach them what it requires of them. 
The two little girls who receive the lessons are severely tried while on a 
visit to a Jewish family, where theatrical performances are held on the 
Lord's Day, but they prove faithful under the trial. The story will both 
interest and instruct the reader. 


Rockbourne. A Tale. By Marion Eliza Weir, author of “Mabel’s Ex- 
perience,’ etc. pp. 367. 1874, 


This Tale presents the varied and trying experiences of the children of 
an English clergyman, after both father and mother had died. It is a well 
written and interesting bouk, teaching beautiful lessons of faith and duty, 
protitable to all. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., NEW YORK. 


A Manual of Ancient Histury. By M. E. Thalheimer, Formerly Teacher 
of History and Composition in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

As a text-book, this volume must be regarded as one of the very best 
works of its kind now offered for Academic or High-school instruction. 
The method of arrangement is adimirable, the historical divisions are nat- 
ural and clear, and the subject-matter is most aptly chosen and compactly 
presented. A manual of Ancient History has been greatly needed, in 
which the student might tind the large and important results of recent 
geographical, archeological, philological and critical investigation. Mr. 
‘Thalheimer has brought his work to date. His style is very good, and a 
great recommendation to the History. The Recapctulations, at the end 
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of the Chapters, form a valuable feature of the book. With the Questions 
for examination, the chronological tables, beautiful illustrations and maps, 
and the {ull index, the work becomes almost everything in the way of a 
manual, that either teacher or scholar could wish. The publishers have 
done their part with great taste, and very substantially, presenting paper, 
printing, and general make-up, such as to delight the eye and add to the 
pleasure of study. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Extralitzung des Herrn Diabolus mit setnen Gesellen and Lehrlingen, 
gehalten im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert tn seiner Hauptstadt Teuflingen. 
Von Elias Freimund. Im Selbstverlag des Verfussers. Gedruckt von S. 
K. Brobst & Co.. Allentown, Pa. 


Siath Annual Report of the Evangelical Alliance for the United 
States of America, 1874. Office: Bible House (Room 40), Astor Place, 
New York City, 1874. 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLIES AND BLACKWOOD, 


The four great Quarterlies for January, re-published by the Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company, have been received. They contain, as usual, a 
large number of able and valuable articles. 


In the Edinburgh Review, among others are articles on Libraries, An- 
cient and Modern, full of interest to bibliographers; Memocr and letters 
of Sara Coleridge; Autobiography of J. S. Mills; The Ninth Census of 
the United States, mostly in connection with the effects of the war and 
emancipation in the Southern States ; and Primeval Life in Switzerland. 


The London Quarterly Review contains an Article on Sacerdotalism, 
Ancient and Modern, showing the history and growth of Confessions and 
of ritual observances; The Despotism of the Future, as well as an article 
on J. S. Mill’s Autobiography; etc. 


The British Quarterly Review has able discussions of Modern Scien- 
tific Inquiry and Religious Thought; Inductive Theology; Masson's 
Milton and his Times; Mind and the Science of Energy; Revision of 
the Text of the New Testament; and of course an article on Mr. Mill’s 
Autobiography. 


The Westminster Review, the organ of skeptical or rationalistic opin- 
ion, gives a brief discussion of The Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church of England; an article on The Working Classes; on John 
Stuart Mill; on Christian Missions to the Heathen; and others. The 
article on ‘Christian Missions’’ shows the opposing attitude taken by skep- 
ticism toward this great work. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine for the months of January, February and March 
has been received, and, as usual, is filled with interesting reading. An 
article of especial interest is found in the February No. on “Skepticism 
and Modern Poetry.” 


Webster's Dictionary. Special attention is called to the advertisement, 
on the cover of this Review, of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. Itis 
superfluous to discuss the merits of this great Dictionary of our language. 
It has, without doubt, become the ruling lexicographical authority in our 
country, and holds an honorable rank even in England. Every student 
and scholar among us finds it a simple necessity. 
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